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Los Angeles, California—Price Ten Cents 
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Fariss’ Right to Oblivion 

Browsings: Dr. Johnson and The Adventurer 
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“Fremont and ’49”: The Pathfinder Justified 
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“KAOSPAR” 
FAIENCE TILE 


Manufactured by California China Products Co. 
National City, San Diego Co., Cal. 


A variety of colors in matte and bright finish glazes, for 
mantels, wainscots, floors, and all interior and exterior decor- 


ative purposes. 


Landscape and modeled tile in several colors, our specialty. 


Colored designs, 


gladly furnished. 


WELSH QUARRIES 


We import direct from England, one of the best makes of 
Welsh Quarries, in all of the popular colors, RED, BLUE, 


GREY and BUFF. 


When planning your home, be sure to consider the use of 
quarry tile for your porch floors, terrace and patio, if you 
desire the most pleasing and durable effect. 


Agents for the d’Ascenzo Studios—Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Exclusive Designs in Art Glass and 
Glass Mosaic. 


Eugene Parker 


H. W. Gorham 


PARKER-GORHAM COMPANY 


319 Story Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Main 9319 - 


Fair and Courteous Treatment 
= QF OUR CONSUMERS, : 


PERF ECT SERVICE 


AND 
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GAS” 


MAKE FRIENDS FOR US. 


Why should we advertise more? 
You know we can please you. 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET 


Home ’Phone 10003 


We Buy and Sell Real Estate 
and do a general Brokerage Business 
Rentals and tnsurance 


ae 
C au TFORNIA RE ALTY CORPORATION 


Los; ANGELE 3S 


353 So. Hill St. 
O. E. FARISH, Pres’t 
GILBERT E. GARDNER, Vice-Pres’t 
H. STANLEY BENEDICT, Sec’y-Treas. 
JONATHAN S. DODGE, Director. 


ME PHONES 
ARAM asaeen Som 
REAL ESTATE. |e 


Se 2875 
W. W. MINES & CO. 


REAL ESTATE 
4th Floor Realty Board Bldg. 631 S. Spring Street 


Sunset ’Phone Main 8920 


The Center of 
Los Angeles 


Used to be 
at the Plaza 


Now it is 
Broadway 
at Eighth 


ann vil That’s where 
ea tiibe. You Can Rent 


j First Class 
“ OFFICES 
IN THE 


LOS ANGELES 
INVESTMENT BUILDING 


Single or En Suite, at Moderate Rates 


SEE MANAGER OF BUILDING 
Home 60127 Main 5647 





Leading News Stands and Dealers 
in Periodicals in Los Angeles 


(THE GRAPHIC WILL BE FOUND ON SALE 
AT ANY OF THE FOLLOWING PLACES:) 


Alvarado Pharmacy, 6th and Alvarado. 
Bullock’s Book Store, 7th and Broadway. 
Booklovers’ Exchange, 314 Laughlin Bldg. 
Burns’ Pharmacy, Ist and Reno. 
Benavente’s, 4th and Spring. 

Central Stationery, 523 S. Spring. 
Gillespie’s, 233 S. Spring 

Green’s, Pacific Electric Station. 

Holmes, 104 S. Broadway 

Independent (Wagon) Broadway, near Fifth. 
Jones’ Book Store, 226 W. First. 

Kertson’s, 226 Mercantile Place. 

Kemp’s (Wagon) Seventh and Spring. 
Olson’s, Third street, Between Spring and Bwy. 
Parker’s 220 S. Broadway. 

Plenkharp’s, 222 Mercantile Place. 

Smith’s 434 S. Hill. 

Tierney, 4th and Spring. 

Westlake Pharmacy, 7th and Alvarado. 

Van Nuys Hotel, 4th and Main. 


PASADENA 
Jarvis & Prinz. A. D. Vroman 
Pasadena Stationery Co. 


VENICE 
R. C. Halwagner, St. Mark’s Plaza 


To The Great Pine Woods 
A “Cabin Land” 


WHERE VACATION DELIGHTS 
"NEATH THE SIGHING BOUGHS AWAIT 


‘HE Trail of the Trolley now leads 
4 to the fastness of the great San 
Bernardino Mountains with their many 
ideal resorts and beautiful camping 
spots. The 9 a. m. train from Los An- 
Seles over the new San Bernardino 
Line makes the connection most to be 
desired with the San Bernardino Moun- 
tain Auto Line for Skyland, Pine-Crest, 
Little and Big Bear Valleys and 
Knight’s Camp on Big Bear. 

It is best that reservations be made 
through our Information Bureau, though 
accommodations may be obtained on 
arrival at the camps. 

Procure through tickets to all points 
on the Mountain Auto Line from Pacific 
ee Agent at Los Angeles. Get a 
older 
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JOHNSON’S CHALLENGE LIFTED 


y) VIDENTLY, the governor has noted the 

4 primary vote to good purpose and in order 
to counteract the tendency toward Republicanism 
has started out early to block the impending 
avalanche. This week he is in Southern Califor- 
nia, repeating his Oakland speech and chaileng- 
ing, among other things, supporters of Fredericks 
to name one single law, passed by the last legis- 
lature with his approval, that should be rescinded. 
We have previously replied to this deh and cited 
one law that is both demagogical and wunneces- 
sary. We refer to the anti-alien land law meas- 
ure, inspired wholly by the governor, not to meet 
a ptblic demand, for there was none, but solely 
to cause embarrassment. to the administration at 
Washington. 

Lest anyone should think the latter statement 
is far-fetched we have Mr. Meyer Lissner’s word 
for it, that the governor had a mind to show the 
President how the Japanese question should be 
handled, so set himself the task. It was a work 
of supererogation. It is no part of a state execn. 
tives duty to meddle with international affairs: 
by his unwarranted interference Hiram Johnson 
managed to wound a nation’s pride without in 
the least degree helping California. The direct 
slight to the Japanese is naturally resented by the 
objects of Johnson’s foolish legislation. Japan is 
not yet pacifed and although the European war 
has sidetracked all other diplomatic questions for 
the time being, the day will come when the 
United States must make amends for Johnson’s 
gaucheries. To say that the comparatively few 
Japanese in the state are a menace to the com- 
monwealth is a joke; no more hard working, law- 
abiding immigrants ever contributed to the gen- 
eral prosperity of a community than these same 
Japanese that the governor’s bill sought to dis- 
credit and insult. Their numerical strength is 
minute compared with that of other foreigners of 
far less admirable mental and physical attributes. 

Not that the anti-alien land bill was without its 
uses. It was seized upon by the governor’s per- 
sonal representative in the senate, Mr. N. W. 
Thompson of the thirty-fifth district, as the pro- 
verbial red herring to drag across the trail of the 
Torrens land law amendment, which needed piece 
of legislation was conveniently forgotten in the 
clatter made by the anti-alien land law adherents. 
Mr. Thompson was so busy aiding the governor 
jam through his pet bill to embarrass the na- 
tional administration that he had no time to help 
his colleagues rescue the Torrens amendment from 
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oblivion. Nor could the governor be expected to 
insist on the passage of a bill that would work 
harm to the abstract interests Senator Thompson 
served; how could he be guilty of such ingrati- 
tude! We hope that Governor Johnson is proud 
of his anti-alien Jand law which so faithfully re- 
flects his narrow-mindedness. We recall that Mr. 
Heney, who wants to go to the United States 
senate, assisted in the phrasing of the measure. 
If he ever gets to Washington he will live to be 
ashamed of his participation, we predict. 


LOGIC OF DUAL PHONE SITUATION 

(.: ERTAIN preliminary signs, not to be ignored 

by the close observer, point to the conclu- 
sion that a campaign is shortly to be waged 
looking to the elimination of one of the two tele- 
phone systems doing business in this city and 
county. If we read the “blazings” aright the ob- 
ject of the Pacific States Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company is to create a public opinion suffi- 
ciently powerful to nullify the charter inhibition 
of the Home Telephone Company, which per- 
mits of no merging of the company with any 
other similar corporation. An amendment to that 
requirement, doubtless, will be sought whereby 
the bigger and richer concern may be able, 
legally, to get complete control of the stock of 
the weaker company (financially) and put it out 
of business. 

We fully concur in the often-expressed senti- 
ment that one telephone system is sufficient for 
what is really a natural monopoly. This leads to 
the query, Why have we two in Los Angeles? 
Any man or woman who has lived here for a 
decade or more can explain. Along in 1901-2 
what was known as the Sunset Telephone Com- 
pany, then enjoying a monopoly of the business 
in Los Angeles, was rendering execrable service. 
The local manager pleaded in vain for better and 
more adequate equipment; his superiors at San 
Francisco, philandered and deferred, promised 
and renigged, that more modern appliances for 
ineeting the rapidly-growing demands of the com- 
munity should be installed, but fulfilled none of 
their pledges. This state of affairs continued un- 
til the public was thoroughly exasperated and was 
in the collective state of mind to extend a warm 
welcome to the promoters of the Home Tele- 
phone Company whose system was rapidly in- 
stalled and whose service, from its inception, has 
been above criticism. If it were only for the 
automatic telephones in operation, these time 
savers to the busy man have been worth all the 
cost of the service. 

Of course, the advent of the additional tele- 
phone company practically doubled the cost to 
subscribers, since for several years business 
houses, especially, considered it necessary to 
have the two phones. Gradually, many profes- 
sional men found that the Home ‘phone was in 
demand four or five times to one of the other 
and eliminated the Pacific States service. But 
the latter is so strongly entrenched, financially, 
that it has been successful elsewhere in elimi- 
nating the Home system so that in many cities 
ii now has a monopoly of the business. Over in 
Pasadena it operates under the name of the 
Home, but that is because its own franchise had 
expired and the city commission refused to sad- 
dle the expense of two systems on the commun- 
ity which a renewal would have entailed. The 
Pacifie States simply acquired the Pasadena 


Home stock and absorbed the concern, but was: 


compelled to retain the charter name. 
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Now it is sought to do likewise in Los An- 
geles, but is estopped by reason of the clause 
in the Home franchise. To make the dual tele- 
shone system unpopular and become the surviv- 
ing heir seems to be the plan of the canny brains 
operating the Pacific States Telephone Company. 
We hope it will not succeed. We believe in the 
survival of the fittest and the fitter to survive in 
this instance is the Home Telephone Company 
whose moral right to continue is preeminent. 
los Angeles should have but one telephone sys- 
tem—it is an outrage on good sense to pay for 
duplication. The two systems have, probably, 
each sixty thousand city phones installed and 
while the Pacitic States or Bell service is better 
than was its wont, the Home system continues 
to maintain the uniformly high standard of ser- 
vice that has been characteristic of the company 
since its inception. We doubt if the state rail- 
road commission would consent to the absorption 
of the Home by the Bell company and a city 
council that sanctioned such a course would be 
anathema. 


REAPING THE WHIRLWIND 


ETERRING to the destruction of Louvain as 

a violence against defenseless noncombatants, 
unparalleled in European history since the Thirty 
Years’ War, prominent British scholars have ap- 
pealed to the allies to refrain from retaliating in 
like manner should the opportunity offer. They 
point out the great injury to learning, science and 
education, to history and art, to religion and 
citizenship, which no military exigencies or ex- 
pedients can extenuate, much less justify. It is 
a protest that finds warm echo on this side of the 
Atlantic. Those of us over here who have not 
yet been able to take advantage of European 
travel resent, as a personal injury, the damage 
and destruction wrought by the German con- 
querors of Louvain, not allowing that the real 
or fancied attack by Louvain civilians, on German 
troops, gave the invading force the right to com- 
mit acts of vandalism. 

Louvain has long been noted for her well-pre- 
served examples of medieval architecture and in 
Jestroying the monuments of past centuries the 
Kaiser's army has been guilty of an affront to the 
entire civilized world. Of what aid to the Ger- 
man cause could the demotition of centuries-old 
chapels and cathedrals prove? Their wanton de- 
struction suggests the unbridled fury of ruthless 
tyrants rather than the acts of representatives of 
a highly civilized nation. But if the devastation 
at Louvain has aroused the scholarly minds of the 
world to protest, how much more emphatic must 
be the dissent of all civilized people to the cruelty 
displayed at Dinant, a Belgian town of about 
eight thousand, on the Meuse, fifteen miles south 
of Namur. Because of the alleged fact that shots 
had been fired from the heights overlooking the 
city, the Germans, incensed at the civilians, are 
reported to have destroyed the city and, in addi- 
tion, executed about one hundred prominent citi- 
zens by way of reprisal. It is not charged that 
the victims were guilty of firing the shots from 
the heights or even that they were accused; the 
German commanding officer, like the one at Lou- 
vain, desired to “make an example,” and the Mexi- 
can guerilla plan of warfare was simulated. 

But what was excusable, if not forgivable in a 
Zapata or a Villa, is utterly inexcusable in a mili- 
tary force of the standing of the German army, 
liaving back of it the most civilized nation of Eu- 
rope. We cannot believe that the actions of the 








German commanding officers at Louvain and 
Dinant were approved by the rank and hile of the 
army. The German is a home body, thoroughly 
domestic in his habits and by no means cruel and 
savage in disposition. The ruthless destruction 
of priceless architectural examples, the killing in 
cold blood of respectable merchants and inoffen- 
sive professional men may be sanctioned by the 
war office at Berlin, to strike terror into the 
hearts of the enemy, but it is not “civilized” war- 
fare, nor can we believe it to be reflective oi the 
spirit that pervades the Germany army in the 
concrete. It looks to us more like another of the 
many egregious blunders that have marked the 
progress of the war, of which the invasion of Bel- 
eium in defiance of the neutrality treaty was 
colossal. Germany's bureaucratic government 1s 
getting further and further away from the coni- 
mon people in its indefensible course. Unfortu- 
nately, the masses have to bear the brunt of the 
suffering entailed by the mistakes of their ruler. 
The latter has sown the wind and it is inevitable 
that he shall reap the whirlwind. if the Amer: 
can people incline to sharp criticism of the Kaiser 
and his advisors in this sad European war, it is 
not that our people dislike the Germans, per se; 
to the contrary, we believe the opposite is true, 
but it is useless to deny that the sentiment is 
paramount on this side of the Atlantic that the 
imperialistic party at Berlin is largely responsible 
for the declaration of war by Great Britain and 
for the acts of savagery that marked the course of 
the Germans at Louvain and Dinant. 


NATION’S PRAYER FOR PEACE 
EFLECTIVE of the fine spirit of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, of his lofty atti- 

tude of mind, is the executive's proclamation call- 
ing on the American people to get together in 
prayer on a certain day—Sunday, October 4, is 
named—to petition for peace among the nations 
now in conflict. We like the sincerity of purpose 
apparent throughout the proclamation whose 
phrasing is particularly felicitous. Note the sim- 
ple but earnest language of the appeal: 

And do request all God-fearing persons to re- 
pair on that day to their places of worship there 
to unite their petitions to Almighty God, that 
overruling the counsel of men, setting straight the 
things they cannot govern or alter, taking pity on 
the nations now in the throes of conflict, in Huis 
mercy and goodness showing a way where men 
can see none. He will vouchsafe His children a 
healing peace to restore once more that concord 
among men and nations without which there can 
he neither happiness nor-true friendship nor any 
wholesome fruit of toil or thought in the world; 
praying also to this end that He forgive us our 
sins, our ignorance of His holy will, our wilful- 
ness and many errors, and lead us in the paths 
of obedience to places of vision and to thoughts 
and counsels that purge and make wise. 

It is a beautiful prayer, to which members of 
whatsoever denominational creed may say ame 
without compunction. Even the non-church go- 
ing citizen is not debarred from joining in spiri 
if not in actual supplication with the purpose set 
forth. The simplicity of this state paper is its 
most potent factor. There is no stilted phrase- 
ology, no attempt at big sounding words, which 
would suggest posing and hint of insincerity. It 
is just such a petition as any good citizen, im- 
lued with a true Christian spirit, might have sent 
up on his bended knees, in his closet, as the result 
of his meditations following a contemplation of 
the horrors of war. Possibly, the wording would 
Pomlesceimmellifiuous, fornot all of,us have the 
President’s command of language, but the great 
Editor-in-Chief is not prone to use his blue pencil 
en any heart-expressed sentence reaching His ear. 
Tf is the substance, not the form, that concerns 
Him. 

Happy the nation that has entrusted to such a 
magistrate as Woodrow Wilson the keeping of its 
honor, the preservation of its institutions! We 
have heretofore referred to the President as the 
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conscience of the nation. He has again shown 
himself to be that inward monitor and his coun- 
trymen are justly proud of him. That the prayers 
which will ascend October 4 will have a psycho- 
logical effect on the forces in contest who can 
doubt? When many imilliorfs of earnest people 
mect at an appointed time in common cause the 
ethereal transmission must he tremendously 
towerful. We offer this thought to those skeptics 
who would ignore the spiritual significance of this 
appeal to the Throne of Grace. 


BEET SUGAR MEN ANSWERED 


ROM Mr. C. A. Johnson, manager of the 

Holly Sugar Company at Huntington Beach, 
we ate in receipt of a courteous letter, bearing 
date of September 8, which undertakes to rectify 
alleged errors of statement appearing in an edi- 
torial printed in The Graphic of August 29, headed 
“Beet Sugar Industry Serene.” In that article we 
made several assertions in substantiation of our 
stand, only one of which we desire to amend. 
\We said that from 20 per cent beets 400 pounds of 
sugar were yielded. Theoretically, that is cor- 
rect, but we did not state, specifically, the waste, 
save in the words, “after deducting for deprecia- 
tion the tidy profit of 40 per cent remains to the 
mill’ In that explanation we intended to con- 
vey the idea that the 20 per cent beets was noi a 
niet yield. 

We said: “So long as beet sugar can be pro- 
duced at three cents a pound the manufacturers 
can snap their fingers at the imported article that 
comes in duty free.” Mr. Johnson avers in his let- 
ter that beet sugar cannot be produced at three 
cents a pound; that neither the Watsonville nor 
the Oxnard factory has ever produced sugar at 
such a ngure and that our statement to the effect 
that Mr. Willett (the noted expert) testified be- 
fore the Hardwick committee that the removal 
of the tariff on sugar would not affect the beet in- 
dustry, is absolutely without foundation. This is 
a direct challenge that calls for as direct a reply. 
We shall endeavor to meet Mr. Johnson's imphed 
demand for proof. First, as to the three cent pro- 
duction: Under oath, Mr. John D. Spreckels told 
the Hardwick investigating committee that his 
father’s factory at Watsonville paid 12 per cent 
the first year of operation and 80 per cent the 
second year. The cost of production, he asserted, 
was 2% cents a pound. 

Does Mr. Johnson deny that Mr. Spreckels so 
testified? We have the transcript of the proceed- 
ings in verification of our assertion. Perhaps, 
Mr. Johnson will dispute the fact that in 1911 on 
a preferred capitalization of $5,000,009, the Ameri- 
can Beet Sugar Company (Oxnard) earned $8,- 
357,012, leaving a surplus, after preferred stock 
dividends of $1,643,450 were paid, equal to 10.95 
on the $15,000,000 common stock. In 1912 the 
earnings were sufficient to pay 13% per cent on 
the common stock in addition to the 6 per cent 
paid on the preferred. This was after setting 
aside $344,000 for depreciation and $377,246 for 
“betterments and improvements.” According to 
President H. R. Duval, the company had not a 
cent of floating indebtedness in 1911, whereas two 
years before it owed $3,217,501, which included 
$3,000,000 certificates of indebtedness, bearing 6 
per cent interest. Not only was this entire debt 
wiped out, but by its elimination the company 
saved $180,000 in annual interest charges. In addt- 
tion, as stated, the balance sheet showed a sur- 
plus of $1,643.650. Nor were these extraordinary 
profits confined to California. The Michigan 
Sugar Company that same year (1911) showed a 
surplus of $3,025,000, after paying regular divt- 
dends on both common and preferred stock. 

In Willett and Grey’s Statistical Sugar Journai 
—the recognized organ of the trade—it was stated 
that German factories produced refined sugar at 
a cost of less than 214 cents a pound, exclusive of 
bounty, and American factories, suitably located 


and ably managed should do as well. It is added: 
“American manufacturers have already deimon- 
strated their ability to produce sugar at 3 cents 
a pound; therefore, the heavy protection now 
granted is not needed, and the removal of duty 
on Cuban raw sugar will neither ruin the busi- 
ness of the beet sugar manufacturer nor injurious- 
ly affect the former.” On his return from a trip 
to California Mr. Willett was quoted as saying 
that “the margin between the cost of producing 
beet granulated, say 2.80 per pound, by Messrs. 
Oxnard-Cutting’s statement in 1899, and the aver- 
age price of granulated at the seaboard ROT Jet 
years, say 4.675 cents per pound, shows a net 
average profit of 1.875 cents per pound, plus the 
freight from the seaboard. On the average price 
of granulated in 1901, say 5.05 cents per pound, 
the beet sugar manufacturers’ profits on a cost of 
2.80 cents per pound would show 234 cents per 
pound.” 


Now, these arc not our deductions, nor yet our 
assertions, they are the statements of Mr. Willett, 
the greatest sugar authority in the country. He 
emphatically declared. “Everybody sces that Cali- 
fornia is the best beet country, and if congress 
decides to take the duty off sugars, California can 
stand it, and that land will be improved, but the 
rest of the country can not stand it.” On the 
witness stand, testifying before the Hardwick 
committee, Mr. Willett was interrogated by Rep- 
resentative Raker of the Second California dis- 
trict, and repeated the question: 

MR. WILLETT: Why did Warner & Co. 


choose California in preference to some other 
state for putting up a beet sugar factory? 

TIHTE CHAIRMAN: Why? 

MR: WILLETT: The tariff, 1 suppose. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The tariff? 

MR. WILLETT: Yes, if we had free sugar 
now, the California industry could survive. 

THE CHAIRMAN: California is best adapted 
to the cultivation of the sugar beet? 

MR. WILLETT: Yes, it is best adapted; and 
yet it has a limited market, for less than 100,000 
tons, west of the Rocky mountains. But it could 
survive and ship its sugar to this side of the 
Rocky mountains under free sugar and that is 
why Warner & Co., joined the beet sugar in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Johnson’s denial of our statement would 
appear to be effectually refuted by the above tes- 
timony and we shall not attempt to paint the lily. 
As to the Cuban raw sugat supply coming in duty 
free we have already met that argument in a 
previous editorial, printed in The Graphic of 
September 5. We thank Mr. Johnson for remind- 
ing us that it is important to get the facts if we 
are going to discuss the beet sugar industry; 
hereafter we shall make fewer deductions and 
supply more facts in order to meet his views. 
Mr. F. II. Case, president of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Sugar Company, of Santa Ana, who has 
written to us in a similar vein and who also 
denies that Mr. Willett ever said the removal of 
the tariff would not affect the California beet 
sugar industry detrimentally is 
swered. 


similarly an- 


EARNED THE RIGHT TO OBLIVION 
T) IOUSLY inclined Ralph Fariss. who for his 
misdeeds has been sentenced to be hanged 
at San Quentin the day aiter Thanksgiving, un- 
less his sentence is commuted by the governor, 
has been delivering himself of advice to the young 
and, incidentally, playing the Silas Wegg act of 
dropping into poetry. Each stunt is about as im- 
pressive as the other. With one eye on the gov- 
ernor and the other slightly leered the murderer 
of Horace Montague tells all boys that “the se- 
cret of life is to know yourself, to know your 
weaknesses, to know what is good and what is 
not, and the only way that can be accomplished 
is to go where it is quiet, where you can meditate 
and have a self-examination “ot yourself and a 
constant inlooking.” 
Evidently, Fariss has learned by rote a few 
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lessons from the prison chaplain, but not every 
lad will find it expedient to kill a human being in 
crder to “go where it is quiet,” for meditative 
purposes; the risk is too great. We could wish 
that Fariss were less prone to preach through 
the daily press as in that case his sincerity would 
be further removed from suspicion. The truly peni- 
tent mdrvidual is not shouting his reformation 
from the housetops unless, indeed, he is striving 
to attract the attention of passersby for a specitic 
purpose. In this instance it is the gubernatorial 
tympanum he seeks to penetrate and, perhaps, 
he is proceeding wisely. Advice, however, from 
such a source should be received with caution. It 
may be bogus. The cold-blooded wretch who, ac- 
cording to the sworn testimony, turned his pistol 
on Montague, after robbing the Southern Pacific 
railroad passengers, and shot him to death “just 
for fun,” is hardly the one to be quoted to our 
boys as worthy of credence. He has more than 
earned the right to “go where it is quiet;” per- 
manent oblivion is his lot. 


We note that the widow of Fariss’ victim is 
endeavoring to gain the governor’s consent to a 
commutation of sentence. She might be better 
employed. Tariss’ crime is not so much against 
her peace of mind as against society’s and the 
prime duty of the governor is to protect the pub- 
lic from all such assaults. Crime was given an 
impetus in this state when Lieutenant-Governor 
Wallace, acting for the governor, in his political 
gallivanting east, showed leniency to the Figu- 
eroa scamp, whose brutal murder of his wife de- 
manded the rigor of the law. Railroad travel has 
been subjected in recent years to many unpleas- 
ant interruptions by train robbers and if their per- 
nicious activities are to be discouraged the limit 
of the law must be dealt to their kind. There ts 
no shadow of reason why Fariss should receive 
commutation of sentence; if he is mollycoddled it 
will be notification to all train robbers that not 
even a capital crime, performed in the discharge 
of their professional duties, will necessarily bring 
them to the halter—at least, not while the state 
has a governor who sets himself above the law. 


LA FOLLETTE-JOHNSON PARALLEL 


T OW curiously alike are the political situa- 

4 tions in Wisconsin and California! We are 
reminded of the similarity by reading an edi- 
torial in the New York World commenting on 
what it is pleased to term La Follette’s “over- 
throw” at the recent primary election in the 
Radger state. The issue, apparently, was the 
Republican party against the “boss.” The party 
scored a complete victory in spite of the fact that 
Ta Follette has many admirable qualities, but 
which were minified by his own selfishness and 
arrogance. Enumeration of these unpleasing 
qualities by the World causes one to make a 
mental application of the same to the governor 
of California. 


Like -La_ Follette, Johnson 
political prominence by his overthrow of rail- 
road rule in his state. Both fought hard to ac: 
complish that end and were deserving of high 
praise for the result. Both, however, carried per- 
sonal animosities and ambitions into their con- 
flicts and on the wreck of the railroad bossism 
reared a tyranny Of faetion and favoritism that 
has hardly had an equal in America. To quote 
the World on La Follette: 

One of the worst of La Follette’s fanits was 
his inability to admit that a man might disagree 
with him, even oppose him vigorously, without 
keing a dangerous and an infamous character. 
His political enemies were personal enemies. 
Censorious, insolent, vituperative and defamatory, 
he triumphed for a time because most of his ad- 


versaries, whether mistaken or not, were gentle- 
men. 


Hiram achieved 


In this analysis the name of Hiram Johnson 
might readily be substituted. The governor of 
California has many times insisted that all the 
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virtues remained in him and his party, allowing 
none of the finer qualities to his Republican 
political opponents. That has been one of our 
chief objections to the state executive. Giving 
him full credit for what he has accomplished he 
has kicked over his pail of milk by his arrogance, 
his intolerance of the opinions of others. He 
has served a good purpose, but to continue him 
in office would be to put a premium on bigotry 
and egotism. We believe that a majority of 
voters in the state have decided that with Fred- 
ericks and Eshleman in office Hiram Johnson 
may be safely eliminated. 


CANNON-SULLIVAN EMERGENCE 
¥ NGLE Joe Cannon of the Danville, Iils., dis- 


trict appears to have emerged victorious 
from the primary election shuffle in which he as- 
fired to the Republican nomination to congress 
from the eighteenth district. Few men of 78 
would have the temerity to tackle a political cam- 
paign, especially after having been retired for 
good cause, but “Uncle Joe” is of extraordinary 
timber and still chafes under the drubbing ad- 
ministered to him in 1912, when Frant T. O’Hais 
of Paris nosed him out by 678 votes, the Frogres- 
sive candidate polling 9,511, thus making it pos- 
sible for the Democrat to slip into office. If the 
same relative strength of the third party candi- 
date is maintained Cannon again may be disap- 
pointed, but he figures that the Progressives have 
shot their bolt and the disaffected wili return to 
the party of their original allegiance. Cannon, at 
one time, earned the sobriquet of “Foul-mouth” 
Joe; he ts an uncompromising standpatter and 
reactionary. He ought to be at home making 
peace with his Creator rather than essaying to 
re-enter national politics. If elected he will be 
almost eighty before he takes his seat in con- 
gress. 


Despite Mr. Bryan's letter to Cook County 
Democrats, urging repudiation of Roger C. Sulli- 
van, the former Democratic national committee- 
man is named as the party nominee for the 
United States senate, contesting with Senator 
Lawrence Y, Sherman, incumbent, who has won 
the Republican nomination, and Raymond Robins, 
Frogressive. Jllinoisans have cause for congratu- 
lation in the fact that Sherman, a clean, able man, 
formerly speaker of the state assembly, and as 
lieutenant-governor, president of the state senate, 
defeated “Billy” Mason, one-time United States 
senator from IJ}inois, for the nomination. Mason 
did not cut an impressive figure in Washington 
what time he represented his state at the nationa) 
capital in 1897-1903. Sullivan’s hope of carrying 
the state lies in the extent the Progressive vote 
saps the Republican strength; in this respect the 
situation in California is analogous, with Phelan 
standing a good chance to win as between the im- 
possible Knowland and the erratic Heney. 


There is this difference, however, that while 
James D. Phelan bears an enviable reputation, 
Roger Sullivan's political history is of dubious 
character. His record in Cook county is not of 
the best, especially that peculiar transaction in 
gas franchises which placed him at the head of 
the Ogden Gas Company of Chicago and com- 
pelled the People’s Gas Company of that city to 
buy out its prospective rival. Mr. Bryan, doubt- 
less, is not unfamiliar with this financial episode 
and as conservator of his party’s morals deemed 
it his duty to do what he could to discourage 
Sullivan’s candidacy. The campaign promises to 
be a spectacular one. 

Girl’s Remarkable Reticence 


Los Angeles newspapers have no monopoly 
upon remarkable headlines. Here is one from a 
New York paper: “Girl, bound and gagged, is 
silent.” Another example of the wonderful re- 
ticence which women often display in the most 
trying circumstances, this, Let no one speak again 
of “the weaker sex.” 
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Growsings in an old 
Book Bhap 


EADERS of that down-to-date magazine, 


Adventure, would find little to interest them 
in the forerunner of that title, Adventurer, pub- 
lished in the middle of the eighteenth century, an 
immediate successor to Dr. Johnson’s Rambler. 
There had been Dick Steele’s Tatler, Addison's 
Spectator, then the Rambler, and two months 
after its decease, in March, 1752, Dr. Hawkes- 
worth’s Adventurer, to which Dr. Samuel Johnson 
was an occasional contributor. It lived only two 
years, which was longer than it had a right to 
exist, judging by the three volumes which fell to 
my browsings this week at the Old Book Shop. 
The editor may have been a good doctor—he was 
Johnson’s family physician and a member of the 
famous Ivy Club, founded by Johnson—but the 
papers for the most part are dull and trite. The 
style imitates Johnson without having his pro- 
found reasoning powers. Hawkesworth had suc- 
ceeded Johnson as editor of the Gentleman's 
Magazine. After the Adventurer had issued one 
hundred and forty numbers it snuffed out. The 
editor, later, published a volume of fairy tales, 
edited a life of Swift, prepared the account of 
Captain Cook’s first voyage and was the author 
of Hawkesworth’s Voyages, in three volumes. It 
is of interest to note that the Adventurer was 
succeeded by Goldsmith’s World. 


My chief interest in the three volumes of the 
Adventurer lay in detecting Dr. Johnson’s con- 
tributions, all of which bear fictitious signatures. 
The first I found in the second volume, dated 
March 3, 1753, which purports to be the confes- 
sions of a libertine. Good old Samuel Johnson! 
Could anything be more removed from his per- 
sonal role? “It is not the desire of new acquisi- 
tions, but the glory of conquests, that fires the 
soldier’s breast,’ 1t is stated, and Dr. Johnson, 
who signs his essay “Mysargyrus,” adds, “Indeed, 
the town is seldom worth much, when it has sui- 
fered the devastations of a siege; so that, though 
I did not openly declare the effects of my 
prowess, which is forbidden by the laws of honor, 
it cannot be supposed that I was very solicitous 
to bury my reputation or to hinder accidental dis- 
covertes. l’o have gained one victory is an in- 
ducement to hazard a second engagement; and 
though the success of the general should be a 
reason for increasing the strength of the fortifica- 
tion it becomes, with many, a pretence for an 
immediate surrender, under the notion that no 
power is able to withstand so formidable an ad- 
versary; while others brave the danger and 
think it mean to surrender and dastardly to 
fly. Melissa, indeed, knew better; and though 
she could not boast the apathy, steadiness and in- 
flexibility of a Cato, wanted not the more pru- 
dent virtue of Scipio, and gained the victory by 
declining the contest. Letitia seemed to 
think of it only to declare that “if all her hairs 
were worlds, she should reckon them well lost for 
love; and Pastorella fondly conceived that she 
could dwell forever by the side of a bubbling 
fountain, content with her swain and fleecy care; 
without considering that stillness and solicitude 
can afford satisfaction only to innocence.” 


Dr. Johnson's essay on sleep, dated March 20, 
1753, in No. 39 of the Adventurer, was omitted 
from the Sir John Hawkins edition of the doc- 
tors works through error, yet it is in the author’s 
best vein. He says, “Without touching upon the 
fatal consequences of a custom which, as@iammac- 
zint observes, will be foreve; condemned, and for- 
ever retained, it may be observed that however 
sleep may be put off from time to time, yet the 
demand is of so importunate a nature as not to 
remain unsatisfied. And if, as some have done, 
we consider it as the tax of life, we cannot but 
observe it as a tax that must he paid, unless we 
cease to be men; for Alexander declared that 
nothing convinced him that he was not a divinity 
but his not being able to five without sleep.” 
Most of us will agree with Dr. Johnson that a 
perpetual vigil would mean a state of wretched- 
ness. Sleep is necessary to the happy to pre- 
vent satiety and to endear life by a short ab- 
sence; and to the miserable, to relieve them by 
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intervals of quiet. Life is to most, observes the 
doctgr, such as could not be endured without fre- 
quent intermission of existence. Homer, there- 
fore, has thought it an office worthy of the god- 
dess of wisdom to lay Ulysses asleep when landed 
on Phoeacia. 

Critics who objurgate that which they do not 
understand would do wisely to imitate the ex- 
ample of Socrates, of whom Dr. Johnson recites 
this anecdote in one of his Adventurer contribu- 
tions: Euripides, having presented the famous 
ethical philosopher with the writings of Hera- 
clitus, a philosopher famed for involution and ob- 
scurity, inquired afterward his opinion of their 
merit. “What I understand,” replied Socrates, “I 
find to be excellent, and, therefore, believe that 
to be of equal value which I cannot understand.” 
What a difference is found in the practice of our 
modern critics! From Socrates to modern fem- 
inism Dr. Johnson passes and in the seventy- 
fourth number of the Adventurer, dated July 21, 
1753, he discourses on female education, the great 
end of which, he alleges, is to get a husband. 
This essay is signed “Perdita” and its purport is, 
that while advice and counsel are excellent things 
for the young to heed, the individual, after all, 
learns to do right by venturing to do wrong. Per- 
dita’s conclusions, however, are that to ask advice 
is to lose opportunity. Follows a dissertation on 
the admirable Crichton, that favorite of nature, 
whose various endowments and contrarieties of 
excellence so far exalted him above the common 
rate of humanity. The exploits attributed to this 
extraordinary character challenge credibility, but 
enough is related of him upon good authority to 
rank the young Scotchman among prodigies. He 
was born in Scotland in 1560 and was killed in 
Mantua, Italy, July 3, 1583. How he confounded 
the professors of Paris, Padua and other centers 
of learning by his disputations is of record. He 
spoke twelve languages, was an expert swords- 
man, excelled in horsemanship and was as beau- 
tiful as he was accomplished. He was slain when 
he was twenty-three, but not until he had put to 
flight the six bullies hired to assassinate him. It 
was the son of the Duke of Mantua, his own pupil, 
who foully stabbed the man he envied. 

Idiosyncracies of fellow travelers on a stage 
coach journey of four days’ duration form the 
subject of a breezy article printed in August, 1753, 
in which the good doctor reveals his acute 
powers of discernment and sound philosophic 
reasoning. It is a most entertaining paper. An 
essay on Virgil’s pastorals betrays the profound 
acquaintance Johnson enjoyed with the classics; 
indeed, I know of no author whose knowledge of 
the early writers was so extensive, so thorough, 
as Dr. Johnson’s frequent quotations disclose. It 
was Alexander who confessed that, next to him- 
self he should prefer to be Diogenes, which wish 
Dr. Johnson finds epitomized in Socrates’ reply 
to the question asked of him, “Which of mortal 
men was to be accounted nearest to the gods in 
happiness?” He answered, “That man who is in 
want of the fewest things.” Diogenes, it will be 
remembered, lived in a tub. The author of the 
essay sums up his findings in this wise: “To prize 
everything according to its real use ought to be 
the aim of every rational being. There are few 
things which can much conduce to happiness and, 
therefore, few things to be ardently desired.” 

In No. 137, nearly the last issue of the Adven- 
turer, Dr. Johnson tells his readers that at the 
conclusion of any undertaking it is usual to com- 
pute the loss and profit. He then considers what 
has been the consequences of his labors in the 
magazine. He assures us that he has intended 
well, as his heart attests, “but good intentions 
may be frustrated when they are executed with- 
out suitable skill, or directed to an end tnattain- 
able in itself.’ Which leads him to discourse 
upon the various reasons why books are read. He 
says, “Some read for style, and some for argu- 
ment; one has little care about the sentiment, he 
observes only how it is expressed; another re- 
gards not the conciusion, but is diligent to mark 
how it is inferred Some read to embel- 
lish their conversation or to shine in dispute. 

Believing that whatever be the present 
extent of human knowledge it is not only finite 
but so narrow that almost every understanding 
may, by diligence, hope to enlarge it. Dr. John- 
son scouts the discouraging argument that there 
are books enough and confesses that he little re- 
egrets the hours laid out in writing the composi- 
tions that have appeared in the Adventurer. Not 
that he has helped the world to grow better by 
reason of their publication, but if a few have 
caught hints of truth then he has not written in 
vain. Personally, although his papers were not 
written for the browser of 161 years after, I am 
profoundly grateful that he contributed to Dr. 

Hawkesworth’s otherwise rather inane magazine. 
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As Alden Skinner Sees Switzerland 


Writing from Lucerne, Switzerland, under date 
of August 15, Alden W. Skinner limns a pen pic- 
ture of the little republic since the bugle sounded 
the call to arms. He says: “This quiet, satished 
people, kind to each other and to all visitors, is 
called upon to report at centers 180,000 strong 
and go to their frontier to guard same against 
the army of Germany ard France or any other 
belligerent forces from crossing its borders. 
What is this war about? all are asking one an- 
other, and no one seems to know. This call per- 
meates Switzerland. Every man has his uniform 
and rifle at his home and he at once goes fully 
armed to different centers. The Swiss rally from 
the mountain and the valley, from the farm and 
from the shops, in fact from every walk in hie. 
In less than twenty-four hours the regiments 
marched through the streets of beautiful Lucerne 
like veteran troops, whole brigades marching as 
one man to the frontier, a sad sight, one never to 
be forgotten. All Germans who live in Switzer- 
land, engaged in various capacities, were called 
to report to their regiments. Already many wives 
are mourning their dead husbands. The Amert- 
cans, the English and visitors from other coun- 
tries have headquarters and meet daily to discuss 
the war and wonder when they can return to 
their respective homes. A European war! Can 
it be true? We have had no news, no mail, for 
the last ten days, not even newspapers. We have 
never been so long without knowing what was 
going on in the outside world. It is the fifteenth 
of August. July 24 is the last New York paper, 
July 19 the last Los Angeles news, August 4 the 
last London, and we know nothing of what 1s 
going on in the fighting zones. One thing we 
do know, for sure, an awful war is in progress, 
and where will it end, no one can tell. Numerous 
parties from the states are here, many well to do, 
and many parties made up of school teachers who 
have only a limited amount of funds. There are 
probably a thousand Americans here in the city 
and several more thousands in different parts of 
Europe. A big representation from our own city. 
We have been in Switzerland more than two 
years and we have met so many from home. Mr. 
and Mrs. Chas. H. Session are here at the 
Schweigerhot, Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Barrett, Mr. 
and Mrs. I. N. Richards and others are now in 
Lucerne, and many had just left, when this war 
was declared, for Germany, France and other 
parts of Europe. Among them was our dear 
friend Bishop Conaty whom we all lope is safe. 
The Rev. Warren Day is now in Geneva. Mr. 
and Mrs. Geo. Cochran with Mr. and Mrs. Will 
Davis were headed toward France when we ran 
across them in Interlaken about three weeks ago. 
Nearly all entertainment stopped here, when war 
was declared. The fine orchestra of sixty pieces 
was reduced to eighteen. The steamers on the 
lake took on their winter time table, and now 
the visitors walk up and down the beautiful quay, 
and as they meet they ask, “What's new?’ We 
hear today our own United States is making 
plans to get her people home as soon as possible, 
but it will take many ships. The travelers’ checks 
were discounted at the banks, and letters of credit 
were paid up to £10, and only 235 francs to 240 
francs were given, when at other times 253 francs 
ruled. Americans are in closer comradeship, it 
seems, than ever before. No one is spending any 
more than is necessary, and at the resorts no 
business is being done. All want to be home. 
We are all right, well and waiting what may be 
ii’store for us.” 


Rough on the Artistic Temperament 


Jules Pages, the able artist in oils, is so badly 
unstrung by the disturbing war news that his 
painting hand, for the nonce, has lost its cun- 
ning and his easel remains untouched. His sym- 
pathies, naturally, are strongly with his beloved 
Paris, where so much of his good work has been 
done, and he cannot throw off the absorption 
sufficiently to buckle down to creative work. Ap- 
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parently, it will take a general peace proclamation 
to restore the capable artist to normal and per- 
nut him to resume his brush and palette. 


In Berlin, When War Was Declared 


Writing from Berlin under date of July 26 
Miss Mary Holliday pictures forth in a letter to 
her sister, Mrs. Harry M. Gorham of the Pali- 
sades, an idea of the conditions prevailing in the 
German capital when war was announced. 
Writes Miss Holliday: “The exultation and wild 
excitement, the noise and rude demonstrations 
of the people before the Russian and Servian 
embassies were depressing sights. One would 
think a general European war was what they all 
most desired. Yesterday was ‘Black Saturday’ 
on the stock exchange; stocks fell with a terrific 
thud and the losses were heavy. The serious 
people are grave enough, but how few are serious. 
What hatred there is between the countries here! 
We happy Americans cannot understand it. Peo- 
ple are breaking short their vacations and rush- 
ing home. <A stream of taxicabs piled high with 
trunks crowds the streets and the scenes and 
confusion at the station are terrible. They say 
not for forty-four years has there been anything 
like this excitement, and that was at the out- 
break of the Franco-Prussian war. I wonder 
how many of the noisy young men parading the 
streets today will be returning crippled for life, 
in six months from now! Nothing but war is 
talked. The serious-minded are seeking for 
means to prevent this great crime. The small 
boys on the streets throw out their chests and 
shout aloud, giving their opinions of England 
and Russland, just as their fathers do. Everyone 
here seems to think the war will go very fast, 
blow after blow. They are panic-stricken and 
yet elated. The young elated, the old ones in a 
panic.” Miss Holliday, the writer of this graphic 
letter, which I have been permitted to read and 
print in part, visited her mother and sisters, Mrs. 
Gorham and Mrs. Elbert Wing, last year, staying 
three months in Southern California. She is an 
artist of note and has lived long abroad. 


Motley Flint as a Progressive 


Motley H. Flint ought to be proud of the fact 
that enough Progressives wrote his name on the 
primary ballot to elect him a member of the 
County Central Committee of Progressives. His 
certificate of election has been issued by Harry 
Lelande, county clerk, and it lies on Motley’s 
desk with decorations affixed by certain of the 
tanker’s fun-loving associates. A dull gold seal in 
the upper left corner having black ribbons at- 
tached bears the label: “We Mourn Your Loss. 
Ge@e- =~ On the Tower right *ormer, having 
parti-colored ribbons affixed, is a bright gold 
seal on which one may read, “Welcome to Our 
Party. B. Moose.” It is a souvenir that Motley 
ought to frame as a reminder of his popularity 
with the people August 25, 1914. 


Dean Wright’s European Experiences 

Miss Beulah Wright, dean of the college of or- 
atory of the university of Southern California, is 
back in time for her duties, after alarming ex- 
periences on the continent. The close of July 
found her at Lucerne, Switzerland, one of a com- 
pany of eleven who were “doing” Europe, as 
Cook tourists. Another of the party was Miss 
Elizabeth Yoder, an associate professor in the 
same college. They were -waemed not to proceed 
any further eastward, as things were threatening 
in the Austrian empire, but were told that it was 
all right to go north through Germany. So next 
day they were in FLleidelberg, visiting the castle 
and other places of interest. By the evening, the 
whole aspect of the city had changed, and war 
was evidently in the air. Troops were moving 
about and the streets were in a hubbub. So they 
decided to get to the coast without delay, and 
boarded the train for Amsterdam. It was packed 
fili-vames bat for the friendly aid oiesoldiers, it 
would have been difficult to carry their luggage 
with them. In the night they came to the Dutch 
frontier, strongly guarded, the bridges ready to 
be destroyed at a moment’s notice. At Amster. 
dam the ticket agency refused to change their 
tickets so as to read straight to London instead 
of by the Hague and Paris. So they had re- 
course to the bank, where they were able to cash 
their exchange orders at 10 per cent discount. 
With the money they bought tickets by way of 
Flushing and Folkestone, which left only a dol- 
lar or two among the party. At Flushing they 
were kept from midnight till late in the morning 
waiting for the Berlin train, which was detained 
hy the rigid inspection of passengers for pos- 
sible bombs and dangerous concealed material. It 
had been a long journey, with no sleep, for they 
had to stand in the corridor, while outside was 
the constant tramp, tramp of soldiers on the 
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move. However, by the afternoon of August 3, 
they were in Folkestone, and arrived in due time 
in London. Butpall that week the banks were 
closed, the Monday holiday being prolonged on 
account of the war disturbance. But they learned 
that the Great Eastern Company was lending 
sums of money, not exceeding four pounds ster- 
ling, to reputable ‘Americans. When they got 
to its offices they met other Americans coming 
out looking greatly pleased. Here they obtained 
enough to pay for running expenses, and that 
week set out to see the sights. Troops were 
passing through the capital, handsome Scots in 
kilts, Irish regiments looking like business. The 
art museums were still closed because of the re- 
cent suffragette outrages, but in a day or two 
friends got a special permit for the party. They 
went to Stratford-on-Avon for the Shakespeare 
festival, and visited Warwick and other spots. 
Meanwhile, the suffragettes had made it up with 
the government, and art galleries were again 
open. Miss Wright speaks in the highest terms 
of the work done | xy the Relief Committee at the 
Savoy; and the whole impression left by her 
stay in England was of the most satisfactory 
kind. The nation seems to be behaving with great 
dignity and quiet determination. Fortunately, 
they were able to secure good berths on board 
the Olympic, which sailed from Liverpool with 
every light darkened. 


Clearing the Atmosphere 


It always makes for a clarification of the at- 
mosphere when people get up in meeting and speak 
their mind. This is the philosophy “behind the 
old-time “experience meetings” of the Methodist 
Church, a custom now revived with much suc- 
cess by the Christian Scientists. So if for no 
other reason that the salutary effect of hearing 
diverse views exchanged,° or having extreme 
ideas on the subject aired, it should be a good 
thing that the United States commission on in- 
custrial relations has come to Los Angeles to 
ascertain the facts concerning the labor situation 
here. Two points stand out clearly as a result 
of the evidence given, particularly by Ped «le 
Baker of the Baker PO 11 Works. One 1s that 
the differences which there may be between 
labor and capital here are purely technical. In 
other words, there are no physical grievances as 
to hours, conditions of labor or wages, butt 
merely as to the nominal relations between the 
emptoyers and the unions. The employers main- 
tain their right to engage any workman they 
want, regardless of his ‘affiliations, and» the labor 
unions say that no man shall be permitted to 
earn a living without afhliating with their, organi- 
zations, The basic principle behind this union 
position as altrustic, no matter how far, in in- 
dividual instances, the practice may have become 
removed from the ideal, and he who would deny 
that the unions have done Nilttah, to improve con- 
ditions of labor would be guilty of grievous 
error. Yet the closed shop principle has not yet 
been proved, either in theory or practice, to be 
socially or industrially sound, and it is the tech- 
nical controversy over this single point which is 
at issue here. The other thing that seems clear 
from the evidence heard this w veek, is that labor- 
ing men in Los Angeles, regardless of their union 
affiliations are prosperous. 


Expelled from the Marching Club 


I am informed that L. E. Behymer has been 
courtmartialed, convicted, and duly expelled from 
the 700,000,000,000 Boosters Marching Club of 
Shelbyville, Ill, and upon his next visit to that 
thriving metropolis of Shelby County will be met 
by an enthusiastic reception committee and a 
strong, triangular rail, the kind Abe Lincoln used 
to split. This is because, when he was resting his 
tired soul in that peaceful spot not long ago he 
wrote to The Graphic in a quizzical vein, of the 
joys of being back in the scenes of his childhood 
again. Bud “Rose, son of the Mayor of Los An- 
geles. has received the clipping in w hich Bee is 
flagellated, his correspondent remarking “Shelby- 
villi people are all very indignant that he should 
speak so, of our nice little, old town. He must 
have been jealous because no one paid him any 
attention when he was here.’ (Take that, Jack 
Dalton, and that, and that.) Here is what the 
journalistic spokesman of the offending commun- 
ity has to say and Frank Wiggins will please take 
his medicine standing: 

“To read his letter, one would think that we 
tused tallow candles and had never seen an auto- 
mobile! We are really quite upto date. Our 
main streets are lighted by cluster lights such as 
Los Angeles is fitted with and we have five miles 
of paving. Of course, we are only 5,000 strong 
and that isn’t enough people to support a fine 
theatre, but we can go to the cities for that. His 
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remark about the prize trotter was simply inane, 
as everyone has an automobile now. There are 
actually hundreds of machines in this little town. 
We also have concrete sidewalks and the streets 
are not often deserted at nine o'clock. The man’s 
egotism is laughable; it certainly made me angry 
and. favish that every one in Los Angeles knew 
what I have told you! It is growing late (AlI- 
most Nine, Ha! Ha!) and J must take in the side- 
walk (Goodnight!!)” 


We Make Ail Amends Possible 


I cannot promise that everyone in Los Angeles 
will read this but I can only add my wish to “that 
of the writer of the sprightly defense of Shelby- 
bille in the home paper. I love that word “often” 
in the refutation of the accusation of the streets 
being deserted at 9 o'clock, and I should say that, 
taken altogether, the Shelbyville Chamber o1 
Commerce could hardly do better than have this 
document printed in its official literature, as a 
proof of the progressive spirit of the town. And 
five miles of paving too! My, my! And here we 
have been wandering in heathen darkness, not 
knowing whether Shelbyville were the center of 
the corn-cob pipe industry, or the location of a 
distillery. It is another proof of how little we 
know our own country, but at least the unscrupu- 
lous Behymer will never be able again to malign 
his birthplace through the columns ‘of this journal. 
Moreover, (and this I hesitate to put into print, 
for no matter how greatly a man may have of- 
fended there should be a limit to his punishment, 
and yet truth is mighty and must be permitted to 
prevail), this man Behymer has been living in our 
midst. lo, these many years, sticcessfully conceal- 
ing his true name. He is now betrayed by his 
own contumely, for the son of the mayor is offi- 
cially informed that his name is “Ellsworth” 
Behymer. Jet the directory publishers, police 
authorities, and all others take notice and the 
pseudonym of L. Behymer be cast out—Len Ells- 
worth Behymer, he is, and none other, the man 
without a birthplace, for Shelbyville has disowned 
him, 


Not Advised of the Anathema 


When I saw Bee Wednesday, just after his re- 
turn from his eastern trip, he had not learned of 
the anathema which had been pronounced against 
him, and he was bearing up wonderfully well un- 
der several tons of mail that had accumulated in 
his absence, and ] had not the heart to tell him 
what I knew of his fate. So we talked of other 
things. Bee is an ardent advocate of the pageant 
proposition which T have been urging for a year 
or so, as a substitute for a lot of our cut-and-dried 
festivals of one sort and another. He is the local 
director of the American Pageant Association, of 
which Frank Chouteau Brown is president, and 
he would be interested in a scenario which would 
typify the history of this district for the last four 
hundred years. after the manner of the great 
spectacles of St. Louis, Utica, North Dakota, 
Cape Cod. Meriden and Concord. With all the 
moving picture camps in this vicinity, there 
should be the minimum of difficulty in arranging 
here one of the greatest affairs of this kind ever 
staged. Here is an opportunity for Willie Wing, 
Lanier Bartlett, Bill Keefe, Alfred Allen and the 
other masters of the visualized drama, to do 
something big. Aside from this, Bee is worried 
a little about a stage for several great spectacles 
which will come this way in April, or thereabouts, 
if a place can be found to produce them. These 
are the Rheinhardt “Miracle Play,” and “Joseph 
and His Brethren,” in particular, and the Trinity 
stage is much too shallow for them, and the ca- 
pacity of its auditorium too small. These are 
tremendous affairs, costing as much as $2000 a 
day to present, and there is a possibility that a 
stage may be installed in the Shrine Auditorium 
for these and grand opera performances. Pav- 
lova, Ruth St. Denis, the Chicago Apollo Club 
and the Toronto Mendelssohn Club are other 
visitors who will need a large capacity audi- 
torium, so the Shrine Auditorium seems to be 
the logical solution. The first good word I have 
heard for the Griffith Greek Theater was from 
Bee, who expressed an ardent wish that it could 
be available in time for these big productions. 


“Big Six” May Lecture Here 


But here is the prize which Bee has practically 
arranged—a series of lectures by Christy Math- 
ewson—Big Six himself—on “Clean American 
Sport.” The details have yet to be completed, 
but it 1s almost certain that this idol of all base- 
ball fans will appear on the lecture platform, and 
at a figure which Bryan himself might envy. An- 
other novelty, of an entirely different nature, will 
be the Barrere Ensemble, which is to woodwinds 
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what the 5, te ol ven IO. | what iiie Flonzaléye ate to ame a ee are to strings. “And don't 
forget to say,” said Bee as I left, “that the*Phil- 
harmonic Course will open October 20 with Olive 
Fremstad.” 


Unexampled Modesty of New Club 


There has been completed recently an organiza- 
tion of women known as the Channel Club, which 
for absolute modesty of demeanor ] believe is 
unique among all bodies ever launched in this 
forthputting community, I have seen no word 
of its plans in print, and yet it is interesting and 
unique in scope. It is composed of teachers of 
expression, public readers, and such other w omen 
who can come within the broad definition, “‘ac- 
tive professional interpreters of literature,” and 
the active membership list is restricted to sev- 
enty-five. There are also associate, temporary 
and honorary memberships. The meetings are 
to be held the third Saturday of each month, and 
certainly should be feasts of soul. The officers 
are Mrs. Alice O. Humnnewell, President; Mrs 
Lillian Burkhart Goldsmith, First Vice- President; 
Miss Ida M. Leonard, Second Vice-President; 
Mrs. Chauncey L. Higbee, Secretary; Mrs. James 
Bert Stearns, Treasurer; Directors-at-Large, Mrs. 
Marion Lamont Davidson, Miss Beulah Wright. 


Express Company Checks Paid 


IT learn that the first reports of the predica- 
ments in which Americans found themselves when 
the war broke out were exaggerated in certain 
respects. For example, it does not appear that 
there was any difficulty experienced in cashing 
express companies’ checks so long as they were 
presented directly at the branch of the company 
by which they were issued, though, possibly, it 
may have been impossible to get them cashed at 
banks. C. H. Mann, the local agent of the Amer- 
ican Express informs me that in the frst week 
of the war that concern’s offices in Europe were 
open night and day in every city, cashing not 
only their own paper but that of other American 
institutions, payment on which in many cases had 
been refused by their correspondents. In support 
of this statement Mr. Mann has a letter from 
Vernon Howe Bailey of Chicago who quotes his 
wife, who was in Paris at the time of the open- 
ing of hostilities. as saying: “The American Ex- 
press Company has distinguished itself unfor- 
getably by. the way it has paid its cheques with- 
out discount. It must have cost a great deal to 
do so, but Monday it paid everyone in English 
gold. Saturday it had to close at noon; the clerks 
were so exhausted by the long run since Friday 
that they were unable to stand the strain any 
longer. There was a crowd every day that packed 
the office and extended fifty yards up the street.” 


This Does Not Seem Possible 


From the publicity department of the Orpheum 
I learn that one of the attractions next week will 
be “Josephine Dunfee, formerly prima donna of 
the Gilbert and Sullivan Opera companies.” This, 
it would seem, should come under the heading, 
“old age note.” What were generally known as 
the “Gilbert and Sullivan” companies were those 
which flourished in the Victorian era under the 
personal direction of the librettist and composer 
themselves, when the noted manager O’Oyly 
Carte was in his, pramens It certainly would be 
interesting if a singer who was a prima donna in 
those days, had sufficient Staying power to play 
an Orpheum engagement now. I fear this is a 
lapse of the Cline typewriter. 


Has an Armistice Been Arranged? 


War note: Miss Frances Cameron and Jess 
Dandy will be on the same stage at the same time 
at the Morosco Theater week after next, when 
the musical comedy season opens there. Accord- 
ing to general report in local theatrical circles, 
the Czar and the Kaiser are bosom friends, as 
compared with these two stars. 


Trinity Auditorium Opening 


Two weeks from next Monday ihe Trinity Aud- 
itorium will open, with a production of the great 
moving picture film, “Cabiria,” from the Gabriel 
d’Annunzio scenario, This picture is still run- 
ning in New York, being in its third month at 
the Globe Theatre, and from reports I have heard 
of it from San Francisco, where is was given at 
the Gaiety, it is a real masterpiece of the cinema. 
A company of singers travels with the celluloid, 
and a large orchestra has been organized here 
to ere the accompaniments and incidental 
music. Certainly, this is moving pictures de fuxe 
and it will be a worthy opening for the new audi- 
torium. 
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Andreyey, Supreme Pessimist of the Drama ‘By Rendoiph Bartlett 


that he is seldom able to reach his entire 

audience with his idea in its pristine form. 
The sculptor and the painter alone are able to 
bring directly though only to a small part of their 
public, the creation itself. Even these artists must 
be known to the greater part of the world mainly 
through reproductions, descriptions, suggestions. 
Other creators are still less fortunate. The com- 
poser is dependent upon the vagaries of the 
musician, mnadequacies of voice, imperfections of 
instrument. The dramatist is at the mercy of 
the stage director and the actor. The author 
is, apparently, the most fortunate of all for he 
enjoys the easiest means of disseminating his 
work which, once printed, is the same, whether 
on vellum or cheapest paper. This is true, so 
long as his creation is confined to his own langu- 
age, but when it is translated he is in worse case 
than any of his brethren. 

One feels this strongly with plays rendered 
from the French and the German, the lightness 
and grace of the former, and the tremendous 
force of the latter being largely lost in transit. 
There is much the same feeling in connection 
with the plays by Leonid Andreyev, “Savva” and 
“The Life of Man,” now included in the Mitchell 
Kennerley series, with this added difficulty, that 
while we know something of the French and 
German, we know nothing of Russian, and are un- 
able to imagine just what the original may have 
suggested. The language of the translations is 
simple, almost to a degree of childlike phrase, 
but as the same characteristic is recalled as hav- 
ing been noted in the American versions of And- 
reyevs “Anathema” and certain of the plays of 
Anton Tchekhov, one is inclined to accept this 
as a quality of the school, and not a fault of trans- 
lation. 

Indeed, this simplicity of style goes well with 
the subject matter of the Andreyev plays, for 
his magnificent, all-embracing pessimism, if 
couched tn complex terms, would become acad- 
emic and futile, like that of Schopenhauer. But 
Andreyev’s message to the world is simply this: 
“Why grieve over suffering, when it is the com- 
mon lot of all? Why cling to life at all, when 
death alone can bring the answer for which all 
are passionately searching in life?” Even more 
than the early Maeterlinck, this gloomy Russ 
relentlessly kills off his characters, not from any 
personal ill will, but becattse, one suspects, he 
holds something of the view he places in the 
mouth of one of the strange characters in 
oan vas. 

“Only the dead know the truth, .That’s 
why the faces of the dead are so serene. What- 
ever agonics a man may have suffered before his 
death, the moment he dies his face becomes ser- 
ene. That's because he has learned the truth.” 

“Savva” is a long drama, which has won the 
distinction of the ban of the Russian censors, be- 
cause of the pronounced anarchistic views of the 
title character, although these views do not dom- 
inate the play in the end. In fact, nothing dom- 
inates, and it is almost as difficult to get any- 
thing definite, in the way of propaganda out of 
the piece, as out of Gorky’s “A Night’s Lodging.” 
Yet it is clear that the play was written not as 
entertainment, but as philosophy, and one at 
last reaches the conclusion that Andreyev has 
accomplished something the same result in a 
philosophical way that Gorky did in a physica} 
way in the abysmal drama mentioned. In other 
words, he has shown a heterogeneous collection 
of individuals, each holding a different view of 
life, and placed them in violent conflict. 

First of, allvis Palagueya, a drudge. To. her 
life means nothing but servitude. She is found 
scrubbing the floor as the curtain rises upon a 
room in the house of a well-to-do innkeeper in 
a monastic suburb. Her entire attitude toward 
existence is one of resentment, and of anticipa- 
tion of a blessed future state in which she will 
sit with folded hands, and the others will do the 
scrubbing. Lipa, daughter of the house, appears 
to be the noncombatant of the play, and seems 
to stand for the ordinary human being, a foil who 
reacts quickly and sympathetically to all the 
active forces. Her father, Tropinin, is pure ma- 
terialism incarnate, forcing everyone he can order 
about to contribute to his comfort, but so much 
the slave of his own well-being that he tolerates 
things he does not want, rather than exert him- 
self to change them. 

For instance, as the play opens, he desires to 
get ride of his son, Savva, who, after many years 
absence, has returned home and quartered him- 
self on the old man. Savva will not work, and 
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seems to have no special object in life, although 
if soon develops that he is an nihilist of the most 
intense sort. He passes his time, meanwhile, 
playing jackstones with children. His father 
wants him to leave, but he turns over to Lipa 
and the household drudge the task of ousting 
the unwelcome prodigal, so it is never accom- 
plished. Another member of this curious house- 
hold is second brother, Tony, who is the bar- 
tender, and has become an alcoholic inebriate. 
To him, “There its no God, and no devil either. 
There’s nothing, no people, no animals, nothing 
. . . Lhere are only faces, a whole lot of faces. 
They are very funny, and I keep laughing all 
the time. I just sit still and the faces come jump- 
ing and gliding past me.” So the sot rambles on, 
type of the degenerate. But to get down to the 
movement of the play, if it can be said to have 
movement: 

Savva, as noted, is an anarchist, whose principal 
doctrine is, “What worse can happen to a man 
than to have been born?” He outlines his plans 
for remedying the condition of the world in con- 
versation with Lipa, his sister: 

SAVVA: There is something worse than in- 
escapable suffering, however. 

LIP AugsaaW hat? 

SAVVA: Inescapable human stupidity. 

LEA: Iledon’t kiiew; 

SAVVA: I do. Here you see only a small 
fragment of life, but if you could see and hear 
all of it— When I first read their newspapers I 
laughed and thought it was a joke. I thought 
they were published in some asylum for the in- 
sane. But I found it was no joke. It was really 
serious, Lipa, really serious. And they my head 
began to ache with an intolerable pain. 

LIPA: Your head began to ache? 

SAVVA: Yes. It’s a peculiar pain. 
pain continued until I resolved— 

LIPA: What? 

SAVVA: To annihilate everything. 

LIPA: What are you saying? 

SAVVA: Yes, yes, everything, 

Ig) PA® Pana envann 

SAVVA: Man is to remain, of course. What 
is in his way is the stupidity that, piling up for 
thousands of years, has grown into a mountain. 
The modern sages want to build on this moun- 
tain, but that, of course, will lead to nothing but 
making the mountain still higher. It is the moun- 
tain itself which must be removed. It must be 
leveled to its foundation, down to the bare earth. 
Do you understand? 

LIPA: No, I don’t understand you. 
so strangely. 

SAVVA: Annihilate everything! The old 
houses, the old cities, the old literature, the old 
art. Do you know what art is? 

LIPA: Yes, of course I know—pictures, stat- 
ues. J went to the Tretyakov are ealteumn 

SAVVA: That's it—the Tretyakov, and other 
galleries that are bigger still. There are some 
good things in them, but it will be better to have 
the old stuff out of the way. All the old dress 
must go. Man must be stripped bare and left 
naked on a naked earth. Then he will build up 
a new life. The earth must be denuded, Lipa; 
it must be stripped of its hideous old rags. It 
deserves to be arrayed in a king’s mantle; but 
what have they done with it? They have dressed 
it in coarse fustian, in convict clothes. They’ve 
built cities, the idiots! 

So he raves on. But to come down to prac- 
tical things, the community has been built around 
a monastery where they have installed an ikon, 
believed to possess miraculous powers. Every 
year there is a great pilgrimage of invalids, 
mental and physical. to the town to seek healing 
from this source. Savva would begin his bene- 
ficent work by blowing up this ikon with a dyna- 
mite bomb, and for this purpose enlists the aid 
of a disreputable friar. Lipa, who is strongly 
orthodox, hears of the plan, and tells Savva she 
has induced the friar to abandon it. As they 
are discussing the matter there is a great explos- 
ion, and people begin running from all directions 
to the monastery. Savva has a moment of tri- 
umodh. Soon it is discovered, however, that while 
the monastery was utterly destroyed by the ex- 
plesion and fire, the sacred ikon remains in its 
place, presiding over the ruins, and the entire 
population goes into a frenzy of religious mania. 

It looks like a bad day for the nithilist. Lipa 
is delighted that her brother’s scheme has failed, 
and warns him to fly. or the angry throngs which 
resent the fact that he has tried to destroy their 
faith will kill him. He persists in remaining, 
however, near the scene of the miracle, as he 
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wants an explanation from the friar who was in 
charge of the bomb. Finally, he learns from the 
latter that he warned the father superior and 
members of the brotherhood, who decided to al- 
low the explosion to come off as scheduled, but 
cannily removed the ikon until all danger was 
over, then replacing it in the ruins. Although 
this fact becomes known to several of these pe- 
culiarly constituted philosophers, it does not af- 
fect..their faith in the least. The friar is sur- 
prised that Savva does not recognize the miracle. 

“Say, you're a smart man” he says, “and yet 
you can’t comprehend a simple matter like this. 
Why, it’s all your work, all your doing, isn’t it? 
You gave me the machine. You planned the ex- 
plosion. Your orders have been carried out. And 
yet the ikon is untouched; it’s whole. That’s all 
I have to say. It’s the plain, simple statement of 
fact. Yet you come here with your arguments 
and try to get away from those facts by mere 
reasoning.” 

Against logic of this sort no anarchist or ni- 
hilist can stand. Savva becomes stubbornly in- 
sistent that all persons shall know the truth about 
the miracle and finally is kicked to death by the 
mob. These religious fanatics then proceed to 
celebrate the triumph of the ikon, crushing 
women to death in their blind zeal, and having a 
holy time in general. It seems as if Andreyev is 
trying to show that all schemes of the universe 
are ridiculous, when interpreted literally, and af- 
ter all, that life is such a sordid thing it is hardly 
worth bothering about. The play ends in a tri- 
umphant shout by the mob, which has been mur- 
dering lightheartedly: “Christ is risen from the 
Cead. He has conquered death with death and 
given life to those lain in their graves. Christ 
is risen—’ and there it ends 

In the sane volume is “The Life of Man.” 
This might, in a way, be termed a morality play. 
There are no named characters, the various per- 
sons simply going by such distinctions as Man, 
His Wife, Man’s Father, Man’s Relatives, Musi- 
cians, Drunkards, and so on. But the dominant 
hgure is described as Someone in Gray Called 
He. This unique personage stands in a dark cor- 
ner of the stage throughout the drama, halding 
in his hands a candle, the length of which, and 
the strength of its flame, representing the pro- 
gress of Man's existence and how long it still 
bas te run. This figure is not, in any sense, an 
active deity, but seems to represent clearly And- 
reyev’s own philosophy of life. To him there is 
no omnipotent God, creator of the universe, aven- 
ger of sacrilege or rewarder of fidelity. Yet he 
cannot escape the feeling that there is a super- 
ior mind somewhere, which while it makes no 
attempt to govern man’s actions, takes an inter- 
est in them, hardly more than a spectator, and 
almost sinister at times, in its feeling of sup- 
periority to the grovelling mortals. The Guard- 
ian of the Gates in “Anathema” serves much the 
same purpose as Someone in Gray. Through him 
Andreyev voices in words the impression he 
give in “Savva.” This Someone says, in the pro- 
logue: 

“Man will die. Coming from the night. he 
will return to the night and go out. leaving no 
trace behind. He will pass into the infinity of 
time, neither thinking nor feeling, and known to 
no one.’ Someone in Gray goes on to state that 
he will be Man’s constant companion throughout 
life, but it is significant that he professes not the 
slightest friendship. He is almost disinterested— 
or at least detached. Tle is like the time-keeper 
at a race; it is nothing to him which wins, but 
he keeps his eye on the tape incessantly; he may 
even smile at the mishap to one or another of the 
runners, or utter an exclamation of praise at a 
sudden spurt of speed; but when the race is over 
he calmly notes down certain figures, and pre- 
pares for the next one; he does not even make the 
rules, though there are rules, mostly provided by 
the runners themselves. So the parallel might 
be continued almost indefinitely. 

Of this play, there is little more to be said. 
{t is not interesting, as it is a purely abstract 
view of birth, poverty. ambition, success, failure, 
disappointment and death. There is only the 
strife of Man against universal circumstances. 
with circumstance nearly always getting the bet- 
ter of the battle. and no satisfaction even in the 
few successes which Man achieves. In short. it 
is the Andreyev pessimism in its most naked 
state, as sad a condition as. can well be imag- 
ined. 

(Two plays by Leonid Andreyev; translated 
from the Russian by Thomas Seltzer. Mitchell 
Kennerley Modern Drama Series. Bullock’s.) 
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Week’s News in Perspective 


Friday, September 4 


WAR NEWS: Total rout of Austri- 


ans confirmed by Russian war office 
* * * Germans pass by Paris in con- 
tinuation of attack upon field forces 
of allies, attempting an important 
movement to turn the allies’ left 
wing * * * Russian troops arriving 
rapidly in France. 

Street car burns 
after colliding with oil tank truck 
* * * Property at Tenth and Flope 
streets leased to be site of hotel to 
cost a million and a quarter dollars 
* * * Proposal under consideration 
to have tounty assessor and tax col- 
lector do work for city as well. 


ELSEWHERE: President war rev- 


enue message to congress, asking 
for $100,000,000 tax to be levied on 
domestic wines, beer, patent medi- 
cines, soft drinks, gasoline, tele- 
grams, cameras, legal documents 
and tatead tickets * * * Die 
Palmer of Washington, D. C., elec- 
ted commander-in-chief of G. A. R. 
at Detroit encampment * * * Fed- 
eral reserve banks to be opened in 
six weeks * * * Thirty-one dealers 
in food indicted at Washington, on 
a charge of violation of the antt- 
trust law in fixing prices * * * Card- 
inal Ferrata appointed papal secre- 
laryiomstatec, 


Saturday, September 5 


Rheims captured by 
Germans without resistance * * * 
Turkey wavering as to part it will 
take in war * * * Germans said to 
be rushing aid to Austria to stem 
Russian invasion * * * Every able- 
bodied, man in Germany is called 
tovarms * * * Great Britain, so.con- 
fident the German fleet is bottled 
up hopelessly that merchant marine 
is notified to disarm * * * Belgians 
flood land southwest of Malines by 
opening dykes, trapping a large 
German force and capturing many 
guns, the German loss being about 
5000. 

HEREABOUTS?: SFirew*in . Griffith 
Park causes panic among animals 
in zoo there * * * Engineers dis- 
cover that bed of river changes, 
and that piers stink deep in sand are 
now embedded in debris * * * Mayor 
Rose home but unable to get his 
shoes on. 


Sunday, September 6 


British light cruiser 
Pathfinder blown up by mine in the 
North Sea * * * Allies make suc- 
cessful attack upon Germans south- 
west of Paris, and stop turning 
movement * * * Russian victories 
in East Prussia and against Austria 
continue. 

HEREBAOUTS: One killed, ten in- 
jured, in Sunday automobile acci- 
dents * * * United States commit- 
tee on federal relations assembles 
here * * * Tigers win two games, 
taking series from Oakland, but re- 
maining in fourth place; Los An- 
geles loses series to San Francisco 
and drops to third place * * * Forest 
fires in San Bernardino mountains, 
but apparently not of serious di- 
mensions. 

President Wilson 
announces his intention of “staying 
on the job” between sessions of 
congress, because of possibility of 
mediation in European embroglio 
e * SS@atrafiza aud Villa repornted 
to be at outs again, this time over 
the eligibility of Carranza for the 
presidency of Mexico * * Pope 
Benedict XV crowned with triple 
insignia * * * State printing office 
announces pamphlet of 112 pages 
with information as to direct legis- 
lation to be voted on in November 
* * * American bankers may make 
loan for rehabilitation of Mexico. 


Monday, September 7 
Reported tkat Ger- 
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many 1s ready to make peace terms, 
but of course this simply means that 
all the Kaiser wants must be grant- 
ed or there will be no discussion 
* * * First important setback to 
German invas'on of France is re- 
ported by allies, both flanks of the 
Kaiser’s great army being reported 
turned, but situation is still critical 
* * * England is strengthening home 
defenses against a possible invasion 
* * * Germans destroy the Belgian 
town of Dinant * * * Britisht in 
South Africa watching Germans for 
signs of trouble. 

Salvation Army 
fails to conform to requirement of 
municipal charities commission that 
money collected here must be used 
for local relief, and may be elim- 
inated from taking public subscrip- 
tions and collections * * * Many 
vacancies in city school teaching 
staffs, and substitutes are called in 
** * This being Labor Day, few 
did. 

Kansas City is 
flooded by heavy rain and consider- 
able damage cattsed: many said to 
be homeless * * * Qne hundred 
Chinese students arrive in San Fran- 
cisco to attend American universi- 
ties * * * Montana militia is rein- 
forced by machine guns to keep 
labor armies quehed * * * President 
appeals to employers and employes 
in Colorado to adopt a “tentative 
basis for adjustment” of the trou- 
bles that have been dragging along 
in that state for so many months 
* * * President Wilson says troops 
will be withdrawn from Mexico if 
Carranza will resign from his posi- 
tion as provisional president in 
favor of some other prominem 
Mexican, or if he will retain his 
position and agree not to be a cand- 
idate for the presidency. 


Wednesday, September 9 


Allies succeed in 
breaking force of German attack, 
and refuse to consent to armistice 
for burial of dead, as it would give 
the invaders opportunity to recup- 
erate, and advantage is to be pushed 
* * * Japanese aeroplanes drop 
bombs in Kiao-Chow * * * ‘Turkish 
envoy in Washington repudiates 
suggestion that Britisn are trying 
to involve United States in war by 
urging dispatch of American war- 
ship to Turkish waters to guard 
Christians * * * Denied that Russian 
troops are in France, though re- 
ports by word of mouth on liners 
from Europe place estimates of 
Czar’s aid to allies there as high as 
180,000 men * * * Militant suffra- 
gettes, led by the Pankhurst women, 
join with Premier Asquith in urging 
all Britons to be loyal to the cause 
of the allies against Germany. 


HEREABOUTS: Commission on in- 


dustrial relations holds its first ses- 
sion with General Otis as the prin- 
cipal witness * * * County conven- 
tions of five parties were held in 
the court house, formally; it was not 
like this in. the olden days * * * 
Salvation Army is finally ousted 
from philanthropic work by action 
of beafd of charities * * “Wistrict 
court of appeal decides city has no 
right to turn off water for nonpay- 
ment of bill by former user at the 
same address * * * Board of public 
service commissioners asks for as- 
sessment of vacant lots to raise 
money needed for water extensions, 
and not otherwise available * * # 
Watts goes wet again * * * Munici- 
Pal" carnival held at old= normal 
school grounds. 


ELSE Wage ree ® Villa eatid Carranza 


finally agree upon terms for the 
election, the principal point oi 
which ts that no military man may 
be a candidate for the presidency 
Or a govVeforship * ** Ars 


HEREABOUGS: Belie 




















—Kranich and Bach Small 


Grand 


Pianos especially designed for the 
apartment, bungalow and the small 
drawing room of the modern home. 


—Possessing all the power, volume 
and beauty of tone that was thought 
possible in only the large size Up- 


rights or Grands. 


—MADE 
WOODS AND FINISHES. 


—You are cordially invited to call and 


inspect these magnificent pianos. 


—Your old piano accepted in part 


payment. Easy terms if desired. 


—Beautiful Art Catalog on Request. 
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“Since 1880 the Home of Musical Quality” 


Southern California Music Cn. 
332-34 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 


San Diego 


other eruption of Mt. Lassen most 
brilliantwoheall. 


Wednesday, September 9 


WAR NEWS: Pope Benedict makes 


move toward peace * * * sAlites 
continue to win minor victories 
over Germans near Paris, and drive 
back the encroaching right wing 
* * * Germans sending 60,000 
men to reinforce army in France 
* * * Russians report entire Aus- 
trian army defeated utterly, and it 
also is said to be torn by mutinies 
and of absolutely no further use in 
the war, but these reports are all 
from the allies, and possibly over- 
drawn * * * Maubeuge captured 
by Germans after a stubborn re- 
sistance lasting more than a week 
* %* * Japanese troops advance 
on Kiao-Chow but no engagement 
has occurred as yet. 


White and 
Peter Pan homes are closed by or- 
der of state board of charities be- 
cause they fail to comply with rules 
* * * Department of agriculture 
to establish permanent headquarters 
here to aid beet .qnowers~=%  * * 
Celebration by Shriners at their 
auditorium said to surpass in mag- 
nificence aJl previous affairs held by 
thesordene “a "* . @aamassion Day. 


ELSEWHERE: Food investigators in 


New York are informed the Chicago 
packers have absolute control of 
meat supply of United States * * * 
Proposal to broaden scope of in- 
come tax is dropped * * * Rail- 
roads ask President Wilson for re- 
lief owing to losses resulting from 
war * * * Priests expelled from 
Guadalajara by Constitutionalists, 
reach San Francisco. 


Thursday, September 10 


WAR NEWS: German army is forced 


Riverside 


Ventura 


back 25 miles by allies near Paris 
* * * Austrians lose 120,000 killed 
and captured in encounter with Rus- 
Sians in Galicia and Czar’s forces 
push on toward Berlin * * Aus- 
trian empire said to be on verge of 
dissolution because of defeats of 
army and internal racial troubles 
« * * Breslau on the verge of 
capture by Russians, is report. 


HIEREABOUTS: Governor Johnson 
here repeating his flamboyant chal- 
lenge (See Page One) * * * The 
industrial situation looks black; Los 
Angeles is to have an ink factory. 


ELSEWHERE: Freight in transit is 
to be added to items in special war 
tax by congress * * * President 
promises cooperation in railway 
Crisis * * Commercial confer- 
ence with South American diplomats 
is heldsan New York, Sécretary 
Bryan and Secretary Redfield pre- 


siding * * * Snow in New York 
State. 


SE Eee Ee 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif., 


f Sept. 4, 1914. 
Non-Coal 013605 


NOTICE is hereby given that Hippo= 
lyte Rieule, of Santa Monica, Californ- 
nia, who, on July 18, 1911, made addi- 
tional homestead entry, to H. EB. 8648, 
NO. 013605, for Lot 1, Section 27, Town- 
ship 1 N., Range 17 W., 8. B. Meridian, 
has filed notice of intention to make 
final three-year Proof, to establish 
claim to the land above described, be- 
fore the Register and Receiver, U. §S. 
Land Office, Los Angeles, California, at 


oe a. m., on the 22nd day of October, 


Claimant names as witnesses: Geose 
Alivaras, of Santa Monica, Calif.; 
Stephen W. Chick, of 2170 Sunset Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Herry O. Wilming- 
ton, of 1507 McCollum St., Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Lusetta Schueren, of 6119 Selma 
Ave., Holly wood, Calif. 


JOHN D. ROCHE, Register. 





fi WO acts, widely apart in kind, vie 
for top honors at the Orpheum 
this week, wholly aside from Bertha 
Balich s ait. One is that of the trans- 
aemime rie in which Harry Clark 
reveals his rare skill as a banjoist and 
Miss Harriet Keyes displays a well- 
trained voice; the other is the novel 
work of Will Rogers, billed as the 
“Oklahoma Cowboy,” whose deftness 
with the rope is little short of mar- 
vellous. Rogers is a humorist as well 
as a wizard and he keeps his audi- 
ence im a constant state of titillation, 
when it is not gasping at his clever- 
ness with the pliant lariat. His popu- 
larity is pronounced and next to him 
in this respect comes Marie Hart, the 
“Cipamis irl,’ solidly built, good na- 
tured and versatile. Billy Hart as the 
“barker” is a mine of fun and the two 
are warmly received. An entertaining 
little musical sketch is that by James 
T. Duffy and Mercedes’ JLorenze, 
Mercedes will never take honors as 
a singer but she is pretty and vivacious 
and has style. Duffy has ease, a musi- 
cal voice and can dance well. Their 
duet. “Counting Up the Coupons” is 
worth hearing. Bertha Kalich is 
wonderfully impressive as Mariana, 
but the medium is too gloomy for the 
Orpheum circuit; Mme. Kalich is a 
great artist, however, and the audi- 
ences she faces while not sensing the 
springs of action that govern her at 
least respect her art. The Gouldings 
do a clever stunt in their Parisian 
flirtation; that is, the male member of 
the pair is clever; the feminine por- 
tion is bizarre in looks and costume, 
but her singing is a joke. O'Brien 
Havel & Co. repeat their back stage 
sketch and the moving picture bur- 
lesque sketch of Senor Heeza Liar in 
Mexico is a scream. Director Frank- 
enstein's orchestra music is not the 
least of the attractions this week. 


Blinn at the Mason 


Holbrook Blinn and the Princess 
Players from the Princess Theater 
New York, who are just concluding a 
five weeks season at the Columbia 
Theater, San Francisco. are announ- 
ced to appear here at the Mason 
Opera House for six nights and Wed- 
nesday and Saturday matiness, begin- 
ning Monday night. Los Angeles is 
the only city in Southern California 
in which Mr. Blinn and his company 
will appear, for they return immedi- 
ately after their final performance to 
the Princess Theater, New York, to 
open the season of 1914-15. The re- 
pertoire of four one-act plays selected 
for Los Angeles has been culled from 
eighteen plays produced successfully 
by Mr. Blinn in the last three sea- 
sons. Los Angeles will see the ter- 
rific “Hari Kari’ played by Emelie 
Poline, Harry Mestayer and Vaughn 
ireyge@s.  Flari Kari’ tS “by ™fulian 
Johnson, well known here. This wih 
be followed on the programme by 
“En Desabille,” an original comedy 
written for the Princess Players by 
Edward Goodman, and played by Jean 
Murdoch and Holbrook Blinn. This 
will be followed on the programme by 
the intensely dramatic play from the 
French entitled “Fear” adapted from 
the French by Holbrook Blinn. The 
closing playlet is the French farce 
entitted.» ~Ilehe Bride” in which a 
strong cast of players appears. “The 
Bride” is one of the best playea 
pieces of the repertoire. and proved 
decidedly popular in New York and 
San Francisco. Special scenery. drap- 
eries, etc., will be brought here for the 
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various productions and Los Angeles 
will see the plays in complete form. 


Nine Acts At Orpheum 


Nine acts will be offered Orpheum 
patrons for the week opening with 
the matinee Monday. Mlle Natalie 
and M. Ferrari will topline the re- 
markable aggregation; they are 
French dancers, who do not only a 
lot of whirlwind and ballet numbers 
but the latest of the ball room vari- 
eties. Harry James, well known Io- 
cally, will present his own musical 
comedy; “Allat Sea, "@awith?a castles 
sixteen, including Jane Urban, Reece 
Gardner, Bud Duncan, Pearl Jardin- 
iere, Emily Stead, Hazel Purdy, and 
a long list of others. Josephine Dun- 
fee, formerly prinia dotina of the Gil- 
bert & Sullivan opera companies, will 
sing not only classic roles but a large 
repertoire of the more popular num- 
bers in which she has shone. Hay- 
ward & Stafford company will fur- 
nish the dramatic sketch, “The Devil 
Outwitted,” a lively bit of satirical 
fun. The Fess Sisters, also dancers, 
are quite in contrast to the headline 
act. Will Rogers, the clever cowboy 
with his knots and tricks of voice and 
hands; the Transatlantic trio, with 
their banjoes, Marie and Billy Hart 
“The Circus Girl,” and Duffy & Lor- 
enzo, in “Springtime” will hold over. 


Magic at Pantages 

Carter the magician will furnish 
the greater part of the Pantages show 
for the coming week. Carter appears 
twice on the program, the first time 
with “a bouquet of mysteries,” and 
late@? with Fire’ Lions Bride,’ a 
thriller which will be remembered by 
those who saw it two years ago. Car- 
ter has many new illusions, among 
them being the Chinese mystery crea- 
tion. “Psycho” the mind-reading dol 
and levitation. Bob Albright is the 
other star of the week. Albright is 
the only man in vaudeville who can 
boast that he possesses a life con- 
tract. He can play the Pantages cir- 
cuit as often as he likes, and he likes 
to do it pretty regularly. Hallen and 
Burt, an exquisitely costumed sing- 
ing and dancing act, are of the eccen- 
tric order. Eddie Howard and his 
partner impersonate a show sliop 
manager and a “hick” actor. Nadje, 
the singer, dancer and acrobatic mar- 
vel is also promised. The Pantages 
series of war pictures will be con- 
tinued. 


Matrimony Farce Popular 

At the Burbank, Elmer Harris’ 
farce based upon matrimonial difficul- 
ties, “Your. Neighbor’s Wife,” has 
proved so popular, that it will be re- 
tained for another week, beginning 
with the matinee Sunday. This will 
make its third week, which is longer 
than the piece ran originally with 
Henry Kolker and Charles Ruggles in 
the leading parts. Following will be 
seen “The Blindness of Virtue,” the 
Cosmo Hamilton play concerning 
which there has been so much dis- 
cussion of late. 


Films at Millers 

Miller's Theater offers. for the 
week beginning next Monday, Daniel 
Frohman’s photoplay production or 
John Reinhart’s splendid play of love, 
duty.—atid .the law, “ihe Scales of 
Justice.” This is a drama full of ac- 
tion, teeming with the deepest thrills 
of human emotion, and interpreted by 
a cast tremendous in number and sn- 
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The Cumnock School of Expression 


Twenty-First Year Begins Oct. 5th 


All branches of Literary 


trained and experienced 


Literary 
Diya rman tac 


Cumanoclkk 
Academy 


College preparatory, 
or general course of 
four years. Instruc- 
tion by the faculty of 
the EXPRESSION 
SCHOOL. 


Academy opens Sept. 29th. 

Sub-preparatory 
courses, in the sev- 
enth and eighth 
grades, are also of- 
fered.) 
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These courses give adequate training to 
readers and teachers of expression; 


and 


are as well a great aid to the development 


of culture and character. 


Beautiful buildings and grounds, in a charming, retired location, offer 


unequalled opportunity for healthy out-of-door recreations. 
horseback riding. 


basketball, tennis, 


Gymnasium, 


Write for catalogue of either 


school, and portfolio of souvenir views. 


1500 South Figueroa Street 
Los Angeles, California 


MASON OPERA HOUSE 


SIX NIGHTS, BEGINNING MONDAY, SEPT. 


Matinees Wednesday 
and Saturday 


14 


HOLBROOK BLINN amdi His Princess Players 


“HARI KARI,” a tragedy by Julian Johnson.‘ “EN DESHABILLE,” a 


Edward Goodman. 


50c to $2; Matinees, 50c to $1.50. 


8:15 AND 2:15 SHARP. 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 


camedy bv “THAR,” 
Irench. “THE BRIDE,” @ comedy by William Hurlburt.. 
SEATS NOW 


a dramatic episode from the 
Prices: Nights, 


SELLING. CURTAIN 


Main Street 
Near Sixth 


THIRD WEEK BEGINNING SUNDAY MATINEE, SEPT. 13 


“Your Neighbor’s Wife” 


The Burbank Company in the Laugh-Producing Hit 
A Farce Comedy in Three Acts, By Elmer Harris. 


RG UiaARS PRICES: 


Broadway bet. 6th & 7th 
Home 10477, Main 977 


Nights, 25, 50 and 75c ents. 


ORPHEUM THEATIRIE 


Matinees 25, 50c. 


THE STANDARD 
OF VAUDEVILLE 


AMERICA’S FINEST THEATER—ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
MLLE. NATALIE AND M. FERRARI, Premiere and Modern Dances 
Harry James’ “ALL AT SEA” with a Company of Sixteen 


JOSEPHINE DUNFEE 

Prima Donna Soprano 
HAYWARD & STAFFORD CO. 

“The Devil Outwitted”’ 
HESS SISTERS 

Melody and Motion 


MARIE & 


TRANSATLANTIC TRIO 


Novelty Musical Act 


DUFFY & LORENZE 


“springtime” 
BILLY HART 
“The Circus Girl’ 


Last week, WILL ROGERS, the Oklahoma Cowboy 
Symphony Orchestra Concerts, 2 and 8 p. m. Hearst-Selig News Views. 
Every night at 8, 10-25-50-75c; Boxes $1; Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c. 


Boxes 75e. 


Slhows---2:30, 7:10, 9:00 


10c, 20c, 30c 


MILLER’S THEATRE 


Saturday and Sunday Matinees, Night prices. 


Starting Monday, Sept. 14 


CAIR TIER 


The Mysterious 


THE LION'S 
BRIDE 


Big New Acts Every 
Weelk 


©) 


Junction Ninth Spring 
and Main Street 


Daniel Frhoman presents the handsome leading man Paul McAllister and 
a big cast in John Reihart’s famous drama of love, duty and the law, 


“THE SCALES 


—— =z 


and popular Paramount Famous Play- 
er Company. This great play was a 
few seasons ago a theatrical sensa- 
tion and has proved especially adapt- 
able for reproduction in motion pic- 
tures, Paul McAllister, the handsome 


OF JUSTICE” 


serie sof metropolitan engagements 
as leading man with Mrs. Leslie Car- 
ter and Miss Viola Allen, plays the 
leading masculine role, while other 
favorites of pictures including Jane 
Farley, Harold Lockwood, Beatrice 


perb in ability produced by the new young actor, who won laurels in a} Moreland and a score of others are in 
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the cast. A short time ago an orches- 
tra was installed at this theater to 
augment the Fotoplayer, but owing to 
the fact that the management re- 
ceived many requests to put back the 
otoplayer and again furnish real pic- 
ture music, it has arrauged to do so. 


Season to Open Soon 

In another week the regular thea- 
trical season will be going in full blast 
again. “Let’s Get Married,” a new 
musical farce written by Walter Law- 
rence, Miles Overholt and W. H. Clif- 
ford, with the music by William Lor- 
raine and Josephine Ihmsen, will open 
at the Morosco Theater Monday 
night, September 21, presented by the 
Gaiety forces. “Too Many Cooks,” 
which had a year's rtin at the Thirty- 
ninth-street Theater, New York, will 
be seen for the first time in this city 
at the Majestic Theater, for one week, 
beginning Sunday night, September 20. 


“Quick Action” Indeed 


From the New York Telegraph of 
August 19 it is learned with interest 
that United States District Attorney 
Albert Schoonover of Los Angeles 
has caused to he eliminated from 
“The Money Getters,” the two songs 
“All Dressed Up and No Place to 
Go” from “The Beauty Shop” and the 
“Tinkle’ song from “High Jinks” be- 
cause of infringement of copyright 
laws. The New York paper remarks 
seriously that advices are received 
that the songs are “not now being 
used.” As the engagement closed 
three weeks previously this was a 
safe statement, and the remark that 
“quick action” was had in this mat- 
ter, is rather quaint. 


New York Play Gossip 


Julius Cahn, veteran theatrical man- 
ager, has withdrawn from active life, 
partly because of ifl health and partly 
because conditions are so changed 
that he does not feel as if he wanted 
to grapple with them. I[t was his al- 
lance over night with John Cort and 
the Shuberts which made possible the 
organization’s success in competition 
with the syndicate, Cahn being a 
tower of strength in the south, Cort 
in the northwest, and the Shuberts in 
many eastern cities. 

‘Innocert’*™and “He “Comesa Us 
Smiling” are two additions to the bills 
promised for next week, the former 
opening Wednesday evening at the 
Eltinge and the latter Monday at the 
Liberay with Douglas Fairbanks as 
the star. 

Billie Burke had an out of town 
opening in Long Branch Friday even- 
ing this week, in “Jerry” under 
Charles Frohman’s management. Un- 
der the same sponsor, Otis Skinner 
will begin rehearsing in Jules Eckert 
Goodman’s new play, “The Silent 
Voice,” in about a month; Martha 
Hedman will have the leading role in 
“The Heart of a Thief’; William Gill- 
ette, Blanche Bates and Marie Doro 
will play in “Diplomacy”; and Suder- 
mann’s “Song of Songs” will be pre- 
sented in a dramatized version by an 
American playwright. 

Says Rennold Wolf in the Tele- 
graph: “Oliver Morosco laughs him- 
self into hysterics whenever he thinks 
of Laurette Taylor over in London, 
where she has only the London rights 
of ‘Peg o’ My Heart’ to show for her 
settlement of the misunderstanding 
with him when he asked her to play 
Peg in Boston and Chicago.” 

Paul Wilstach’s play. “What Hap- 
pened at 22,” has justifed the worst 
fears. It has ceased to be. It is be- 
lieved that this is a fair sign that peo- 
ple are growing tired of the criminal 
motif in drama, for aside from this 
drawback the piece was not so bad. 

There are two rumors concerning 
Oliver Morosco and Fritzi Scheff. 
One is that the star is to he engaged 
for “Pretty Mrs. Smith” and the other 
that she will appear in “The Madcap 
Therese,” a resurrected score of Jo- 
hann Strauss. If the latter has any 


TALE, GRR IC 


merit, it doubtless, will be the one 
which Miss Scheff, who will be the 
one to decide, will choose, for “Pretty 
Mrs. Smith” is not regarded as a part 
of value, nor likely to be a success. 

Look out for this announcement in 
one form or another: “Mme. Soanso 
will be seen in vaudeville for a lim- 
ited engagement, owing to the war in 
Europe having driven her to this 
country. She has been in such great 
demand in her native country that she 
never has crossed the Atlantic be- 
fore, and this will be the one oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime to see this wonder- 
ful actress.” Already, the nimble pro- 
moters are scouring the East Side 
for “talent” that can be thus billed. 

“Romance,’ the Edward Sheldon 
drama, will not be seen in Los An- 
geles this year after all. The tour 
has been cancelled by Dillingham, 
with the approval of Mr. Sheldon, as 
Dorts Keane, the leading woman, is 
ill, and will have to rest for a year. 
Rather than entrust the difficult part 
to any other actress the manager and 
author have withdrawn this engage- 
ment, 

Those who saw Henry Miller when 
he was last in Los Angeles, will re- 
member the charming Ruth Chatter- 
ton, who ran away with the play in 
which Miller was supposed to be star- 
ring. She has justihed the many gooc 
things said about her, and in “Daddy 
Long Legs” has had a run of 200 per- 
formances right through the summer, 
although the Windy City has not been 
so bad, climatically, this year as usual. 
The engagement ended last Saturday 
night, and the piece will open in New 
York at*an early date. 

There is a rumor that various the- 
atrical managers are struggling for 
the rights to a play by Lee Arthur, 
entitled “The Baby of the Family-” 
With the memory of “The Fox” in 
mind they would do well to inquire 
into the antecedents of the plav, and 
find out from whom the plagiarist has 
taken his plot this time. Harold Mc- 
Grath is the only person who has 
made any money out of “The Fox,” 
and he had almost forgotten that he 
wrote the story from which it was 
deliberately stolen, when the discov- 
ery by the editor of the Graphic of 
the pilfering was made. It was only 
petty larceny, as developments proved. 


Here’s a Real Slogan 


“Study Music in Los Angeles.” 
There is a real slogan that means 
something. Let the various “boost- 
er” organizations and others that have 
been trying their muscle in lifting 
themselves by their bootstraps, devel- 
op this idea, with the advantage of 
the closing of the European conserva- 
tories, practically speaking, and make 
Los Angeles the music center that it 
can be if its possibilities are utilized 
intelligently. There are half a dozen 
real music masters in Europe; alt the 
others can be equalled in this coun- 
try. New York is preparing to make 
capital out of the situation, as will be 
seen from the following article which 
appeared in one of the daily papers 
there recently: 

“All local conservatories and music 
schools are looking to one of the best 
seasons in their history. Not only 
will the vast majority of pupils study- 
ing abroad be compelléd™~to return, 
but those who contemplated going 
abroad will be forced to stay here. 

“Americans who are ambitious to 
prepare themselves in opera and in 
instrumental music go to Paris, Ber- 
lin, Dresden, Munich and Vienna. 
Probably Paris and Berlin receive the 
largest number. Both these cities are 
now warbound. Every American who 
has been able to has left them, and 
none would dream of returning un- 
ttl the war ends, a date which has 
not yet been fixed. 

“There are several large schools of 
music in New York, one of which, like 
the Loeb foundation, is in the nature 
of a semi-public institution. 
bia maintains a similar college, and | 


there are private schools almost in- 
numerable. 


“It is true, of course, that a teacher 
who, like the late Mme. Marchesi or 
Leschetitzky, attains extraordinary 
results creates a particular circle of 
pupils, Students go to the place 
where such masters live, juse as =a 
great scholar attracts devoted pupils 
to a university. But there are many 
soundly trained and approved  in- 
structors in America, too, to whom 
those whose European trainine had 
been interrupted would naturally turn. 
The study of music must be sustained, 
or that which has been gained is lost. 


“As American pupils are the main- 
stay of many European teachers and 
‘Conservatories,’ it is quite possible 
that the celebrated masters may mi- 
grate here and carry on a livel« com- 
petition with those who are hoping 
now to benefit by the beseiged state 
of Europe. However this may begat 
native teachers are preparing for a 
lucrative season.” 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif., 


Sept. 4, 1914. 

Non-Coal 012728 

NOTICE is hereby given that Rich- 
ard B. Carter, of Cornell, California, 
who, on April 7, 1911, made homestead 
entry, No. 012728, for Lot 1, Sec. 3, Lot 
4, SW, NW Y, Section 2, Township 1 
S.. Range 18 W., S. B. Meridian, and 
Lot 7, Sec. 35, Tp. 1 N., R. 18 W., S. B. 
M., has filed notice of intention to make 
final three-year Proof, to establish 
claim to the land above described, be- 
fore the Register and Receiver. U. § 
Land Office, Los Angeles, California, AE 
ee a. m., On the 16th day of October 
1914. 


Claimant names as witnesses:: Frank 
T. Davis, Nathan Wise, Frank Mueller. 
Ida Carter, all of Cornel], California: 


Colum- | Jack Tweedy, of Calabasas, California. 


JOHN D. ROCHE, Register. 
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miiss Lucy Lenore Lantz. and Mr. 
Harry de Lorimer McKinlay, have 
chosen Wednesday, September 16 as 
the date for their wedding. The af- 
fair will be one of interest among the 
younger set. Miss Lantz will have 
Miss Margaret Daniell, as her maid 
of honor and Miss Ilefen McKinlay. 
Miss Charlotte Winston and Miss 
Evelyn Lantz will also be in her brid- 
al party. One of the most elaborate 
of the pre-nuptial entertainments giv- 
en in honor of Miss Lantz was ‘the 
luncheon Tuesday, over which Miss 
Katherire Torrance presided. The af- 
fair, which was in the form of a kew- 
pie luncheon was given at the home 
of the hostess’ parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lewis C. Torrance, 426 South Ken- 
more avenue. The table center piece 
was a large rustic basket filled with 
Isrkspur and golden glow and_ the 
(‘ny kewpies were much in evidence. 
Piaces at the table were arranged for 
Misses Licy-—UCantz,, Evelym Lantz, 
Margaret Daniell, Helen A{cKinlay, 
Eva Bailey, Jane Richardson, Helen 
Hloover, Frances Edwards, Leshlie 
Jones, Leonore Nebeker, Dorothy 
Lindley, Helen Brown, Marguerite 
Brown, Beatrice Burnham, Katherine 
Whitcomb, Blanche Davenport, Char- 
lotte Winstone, Mrs. Karel Hugo 
Visscher and the hostess. Miss Tor- 
rance with her parents, and brother, 
Mr. Lewis C. Torrance, recently re- 
turned home from a three wecks’ out- 
ing in the high Sierras, at Andrews’ 
Camp. 


Another affair given for Miss Lantz 
was a daintily appointed tea with 
which Miss Charlotte Winstone enter- 
tained Monday at the Alexandria. 
Lavender asters were used in decor- 
ating the table and artistic name 
cards marked places for Miss Lantz, 
Mrs, M. C. Burnett, Mrs. Harry Innes 
Borden, Helen Duque, Adelaide Du- 
que, Amy Busch, Margaret Daniell, 
Helen Hoover, Leslie Jones, Kather- 
ine Torrance, Leonore' Nebeker, 
Louise Hunt, Mrs. Karel Hugo Vis- 
scher and the hostess. 


Much interest, locally, was occas- 
ioned this week in the marriage of 
Miss Doris Wilshire, daughter of Mr 
and Mrs. William B. Wilshire of 
San, Francisco, to Mr. Harold Plum- 
mer, son of Mrs. William Plummer 
of this city. The young bride has a 
host of friends and relatives in Los 
Angeles, where she has visited fre- 
quently, and she is one of the most 
popular members of the younger so- 
ciety set of the northern city. She is 
the granddaughter of Mrs. George 
Wilshire and a niece of Mrs. Charles 
C, Carpenter, while Mrs. Fritz Nave, 
Mrs. Lambert Jordan and Mrs. Hugh 
Walker, Jr., all of this city, are her 
cousins. The wedding took place 
Tuesday evening at the home of the 
bride’s sister, Mrs. Jack Polhemus in 
San Francisco and was attended by 
about eighty relatives and friends of 
the «young couple. The attractive 
home was elaborately decorated with 
golden glow, chrysanthemumnis, asters 
and other blossoms, the scheme of 
gold and green being carried out in 
the arrangement. In the dining room, 
also, the same color effect was fol- 
lowed. Great baskets. gold-tinted and 
adorned with fluffy bows of yellow 
tulle, were filled with quantities of the 
golden bowers. The bride wore a 
gown of ivory satin charmeuse with 
train of embroidered tulle, and a seini- 
draping of real lace was used in trim- 
ming. Her veil of tulle was caught 
in place with orange blossoms, and 
her bouquet was a shower of lilies of 


; 


the valley and orange blossoms. Mrs. 
Jack Polhemus, sister of the bride, 
was her only attendant. She was at- 
tired in a gown of white silk net, gar- 
mtured with canary-colored satin and 
gold, and carried a sheath of yellow 
roses and ferns. After a honeymoon 
at Lake Tahoe, Mr. Plummer. will 
bring his young bride to Los Angeles, 
and they will make their home, tem- 
porarily, at the Beverly Hills hotel, 
later selecting a cozy bungalow for 
their permanent residence here. 


wir. and Mrs. Paul Brown, Jr., of 
506 Miles avenue, Huntington Park, 
are receiving felicitations upon the ar- 
rival of a young son, who will be 
Called Panl Brownell.” “Mins. Paul 
Brown of St. Louis, is the guest of her 
son and daughter-in-law for a montn, 


Misses Marguerite and Caroline 
Winston, daughters of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. B. Winston, have returned from an 
exfended trip. Their itinerary in- 
cluded Canada and Cuba. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hancock Banning 
will entertain Monday evening with 
an al fresco supper in the gardens of 
their attractive home on West Adams 
street and Grand avenue. The guest 
of honor will be Mrs. Sidney Ballou 
who will leave the latter part of next 
week for her home in Washington, 
after having passed the summer 
months here. 
Mrs. Ballou, who was formerly Mrs. 
Liveia Burnett, has been the recipient 
of a merry round of informal enter- 
taining. 


Mrs. Frank S. Hicks is visiting in 
Santa Barbara, where she is the guest 
of her mother, Mrs. Emmetine @nds, 
who is passing the summer season 
there. 


In compliment to Miss Dorothy 
Lindley of this city, Miss Katherine 
Irvine entertained recently with an 
enjoyable dinner and dance at her 
home on the San Joaquin ranch. The 
table was artistically arranged in a 
color scheme of pink and green, pink 
rose-buds and asparagus plumosis 
ferns being attractively combined. 
Pink asters and ferns were used in the 
decoration of the living rooms. Places 
at the table were set for eighteen, the 
guests including Misses Dorothy Lind- 
ley. Constance Byrne, Nellie Why- 
bark, Margaret Adams of Los An- 
geles: Vernon and Helen Claytor of 
Riverside: Alberta Black of Santa 
Ana, Gertrude Hellis of San Joauqin 
and Messrs. Frank Lillard. Russell 
Mullen, Horace Stevens, Ralph Shafer, 
Glenn Martin, Robert Caine, Henry 
Padghain, Richard Case and Bradford 
Hellis. 


Mrs. Mathew W. Everhardy, of Al- 
varado Terrace, with her httle daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth, has returned from a 
twoanonths’ trip to. Seattle, Poriand, 
Vancouver, Victoria, Sacramento and 
San Francisco. This week Mr. and 
Mrs. Everhardy with their charming 
young daughter, enjoyed a motoring 
trip to Matilija. 


Mrs. E. Jeffrey Gilleas of Holly- 
wood has ieft for an eastern trip to 
visit wtth relatives and friends. She 
will pass several weeks with her 
tnother, Mrs. M.A. Keliher in Sault 
Ste..Marie, atgeeiso will visit in De= 
troit, Waterloo, Chicago and Mem- 
phis. 


Friends in this city will be inter- 
ested to learn of the engagement ol 
Miss Dcrothy Allen of San Francisco, 
to Mr. William Ferman Hutchinson 
of New York City. No date has been 
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I. TH. Robinson Co. 
Broadway and Third 


Trefousse French Gloves--- 
Just Arrived! No Price Advance! 


Our importation of Trefousse French 
Gloves has just arrived. (Prices, im spite 
of the possibility of delay im future silnip- 
ments--lhave mot been advanced. 


Tem differemt styles im white gloves em- 
broidered im black and black gloves em- 
broidered im white; priced at $2 and $2.50 


the pair! 


Long gloves im glace in all colors, black: 
embroidered im white, white embroidered 
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Twenty-four aes Trefousse evening 
gloves are $6; and afternoon gloves im 12- 


buttom lengths, 


$3.50s=sim S8-buttom 


lemgthhs--$2.75 and $3. 


J. W. Robinson Co. 


set for the wedding as yet. ee aaa ee Al- 
len, who has a large number of friends 
among the younger society folk of 
this city, has only recently returnea 
from a visit to New York, and plans 
soon to come down to Los Angeles, 
where she will be the guest of “Miss 
Charlotte Winston. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wylie J. Rouse and 
daughter, Miss Lorita Rouse, have re- 
turned aon a vacation trip. They 
were away five weeks and motored to 
Arrowhead, Pine Crest and Mt. 


Baldy. 


Date for the wedding of Miss Grace 
Shepard and Mr. Ralph Waldo Clark, 
has been set for September 26. An- 
uouncement of the date was made re- 
cently at a five hundred party given 
by Miss Anne Shepard, sister of the 
bride-elect. 


Commodore and Mrs. Alexander J. 
Mitchell of 1009 St. Andrews place 
have sailed for Coronado in their trim 
little yacht, the Yankee Girl. Before 
their return to Los Angeles, they plan 
to make the trip to San Franeiseo, 


Mrs. Odelia W. Tipton of 1507 In- 
graham street, announces the marri- 
age of her daughter, Miss Helen E 
Tipton of Buffalo, N. Y., to Mr. Rob- 
ert C. Richert of this city, the cere- 
mony having taken place at the home 
of Mrs. Tipton, September 3. 


Mrs. 
dren, who recently returned from a 
visit with her mother, Mrs. William 
Winter, at the Winter ranch, are at 
Hermosa Beach with Mr. Stilson, for 
a short outing. 


Mrs. E. P. Morphy entertained Fri- 
day with an informal luncheon at her 
home on Third street, Santa Monica. 
Following the collation the guests 
played bridge whist and tennis. 


Monday, Mrs. Walter Leeds of 
Berkeley Square was hostess at an 
informal luncheon given at the Los 
Angeles Country Piub, Her guests 


Fielding J. Stilson and chil- 


i 


included Mrs. Jack Niven, Mrs. Sid- 
ney Ballou, Mrs. Harry Turner, Mrs. 
Lloyd-Jones and Mrs. Bri Conroy. 


Mrs. Ernest Merrick Hawkins, 
formerly Miss Mildred Sherry, who 
is now making her home in Fowler, 
Ind., is contemplating a return to Los 
Angeles soon, for a visit with her par- 
eirts, Dr: and Mrs. Henry Sherry of 
South Pasadena. 


Mrs. Dorsey Stephens and her 
mother, Mrs. Bigelow, will return 
soon from a trip of several weeks to 
Philadelphia. 


Mrs. Kate Howse has returned from 
a northern trip of two months. She 
incluced in her itinerary San Fran- 
cisco, Lake Tahoe, Klamath Lake and 
Del Monte. She was accompanied by 
Miss Margaret James. The latter, an 
enthusiastic golf player, enjoyed a 
weeksoLaiaxro of that pastime while at 
Del Monte. ‘ 


Mrs. James Hellman and Miss Sallie 
Hellman were visitors recently av 
Avalon, Catalina Island, where they 
enjoyed the hospitality for a week of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Germain and 
family. 

Among the recent affairs was the 
attractively appointed luncheon given 
by. Mrs. William T. McFie at her 
home on West Twenty-ninth street. 
Pink roses and maidenhair ferns were 
used in an effective decoration. Places 
were arranged #for the  follewing 
epuests: » Mrs. Ac A. Amidersen of 
Greenwich, Conn., Miss Roman ot 
New ,Yote, Mrs. Gail BO) olweon, 
Mrs. Lyman McFie, Mrs. Nicholas 
Milbank, Mrs. Dan Murphy, Mrs. W, 
ay McVay, Mrs. J. A. Graves, Mrs. 
Lawrence B. Burck, Mrs. Isaac Mil- 
bank and Mrs. Harold Cook. 


Miss Helen Brown, the attractive 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Brow n of Catalina street, has chosen 
September 23 as the date for her 
marriage to Mr. Ermen Bunt. The 
ceremony will take place at the home 
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of the bride-elect’s parents, and one 
hundred and fifty invitations will be 
issued for the affair. The attendants 
will be Mrs. Madge Clatworthy, Miss 
Marguerite Brown, Miss Amv Daven- 
port, little Virginia Brown and Mr. 
Harry.Caauchs 


Noted Man For Broadoaks 


Southern California educators will 
be interested in the coming of the emi- 
nent teacher and educational writer, 
Dr. W. N. Hailmann to be resident 
here. Dr. Hailmann is a noted pio. 
neer in the kindergarten movement 
in the United States and has held 
positions of the highest importance in 
the educational world, “Who’s Who” 
says of him: “He was educated in 
the gymnasium in Zurich, studied in 
the medical college in Louisville, 
Kentucky, received his A. M. at Louis- 
ville University, his Ph.D. at Ohio 
University. He was director of sev- 
eral different schools in his early 
teaching and later superintendent of 
schools in Laporte, Indiana. The La- 
porte schools, under his management, 
became classed with the Francis 
Parker schools of Chicago, as mod- 
els,” 


He was national superintendent of 
Indiana schools, reconstructing that 
work and placing it upon the basis on 
which it now stands. He was super- 
intendent of Dayton, Ohio, schools, 
and later head of the department of 
psychology in the Chicago Normal 
and again professor of pedagogics in 
the Cleevland Normal. Besides his 
translation of Froebel’s Education of 
Man, he is the author of numerous 
books and papers on educational mat- 
ters 

Dr. Hailmann comes from the 
Cleveland Normal to the Broadoaks 
Kindergarten Normal Training School 
of Pasadena. Broadoaks is a young 
school, graduating its first class of 
normal students last June, but it is 
built on the broadest educationa! 
basis and is the only private school 
of its kind in Southern California. Its 
work has state recognition and its 
graduates are welcomed into the pub- 
lic schools of California. Dr. Hail- 
mann visited Broadoaks last winter 
and carefully studied the work of the 
training school. He sat out under 
the great oaks on the ample school 
grounds, watched the kindergarten 
and grade children at work and at 
play, and resigned his position with 
the Cleveland Normal to come to this 
institution, 

The aim of the Broadoaks school 
is a many sided cultural development 
in the service of a well balanced char- 
acter and ability for clear self-expres- 
sion. Practically all the work is done 
out under the spreading oaks or in 
the sunshine. Two years ago the 
Kindergarten Normal training work 
was begun as a separate department 
and the students in this department 
have the great advantage of observa- 
tion of child life in happy freedom. 


Fighting for Game 


Attention of the sportsmen and lov- 
ers of animals of the entire country 
has been drawn to the life and death 
struggle California is making for its 
wild game. For the last two or three 
decades game of ail kind has been los- 
ing ground. The wonderful leaping 
tuna, worth millions to California, 
was driven from the Santa Catalina 
channel by over-seining and set nets. 
Santa Catala avas made a fish re- 
serve in 1913, and no netting has been 
done for a year, and this summer the 
leaping tuna has returned for the first 
time in numbers in ten years. 

Tn 1913 the restaurant men, the mar- 
ket hunters and the game dealers de- 
termined to get all game to sell during 
the 1915 fair. They banded together 
and formed the People’s Fish & Game 
Protective Association of California. 
They raised a fund, secured members, 
and elected the following officers: 
President, Barclay Henley, attorney 
for John F, Corriea, game and poultry 


dealer of San Francisco; Vice-Presi 
dent, John F. Corriea; Secretary, F. 
M. Bailey, secretary of the Corriea 
Corporation. Executive Committee— 
Cecil Raymond, game and poultry 
dealer of San Francisco; L. A. Sischo, 
market hunter; W. H. Maack, whole- 
sale fish dealer, San Francisco; John 
B. Campodonico, game and commis- 
sion merchant, San Francisco. 

When this list of directors, all in 
the game selling business, was pub- 
lished, the people rose, but they rose 
too slowly. The dealers actually had 
33,000 signatures on a referendum pe- 
tition revoking the Flint-Carey non- 
sale law. This revocation would place 
ducks on sale, and it means practical 
extermination. Sc elated were the 
dealers by the ease with which they 
secured the referendum, they tried an 
initiative to place practically all game 
on sale. But the people were aroused, 
and by an active campaign defeated 
this. Many believe that the dealers 
will carry their referendum in No- 
vember. If they do, duck and gun 
clubs in California will be things of 
the past. But an active campaign is 
being fought. Dr. Taylor of the Uni- 
versity of California with the Associ- 
ated Scientific Societies, is heading 
the fight around San Francisco and 
ime ooOumsern Calitoria, Dr- Chas. E- 
Holder, president of the Wild Life 
Protective League, Henry W. Keller 
and John Schumacher, are leading the 
cohorts and trying to inform the pub- 
lic with bulletins, letters, lectures, 
press articles and arguments of all 
kinds, proving that wild game is a big 
asset of the state and nation and that 
market sale of deer, quail, elk, ante- 
lope, pigeon, duck, snipe and grouse, 
means extinction, and they prove it 
by facts and figures. 

Strange to say there is a large fac- 
tion in California who insist that they 
should not be forced to “buy a gun” 
and “go out and shoot” their own 
game in season as the law allows; 
they claim the game belongs to the 
people and the people should be al- 
lowed to buy it from market hunters 
who “need the money.” The man 
who thinks this way is hard to deal 
with, as the conservationist finds him- 
self up against an impregnable fort or 
wall of concentrated ignorance. Ar- 
gtuments avail not with the “pot hunt- 
er,’ he must be beaten at the polls 
and beaten badly. California is fight- 
ing to the death again the extermin- 
ation of her game. 


Flagg on Misalliance 


James Montgomery Fla~~ assumes 
proportions of one of the most im- 
portant of American humorists. OlJ- 
iver Herford, Gellett Burgess, Caro- 
lyn Wells and the other’ non- 
sense versifiers must look to their 
laurels. In the American Magazine, 
Flagg relates various reasons why 
wives and husbands disagreed, and 
these are two of the incidents: 


He packed up one night and went out 
Metae dark— 
His kindness and love were unfail- 
ing— 
But it got his Angora to hear her re- 
mark, 
“Maud asked she and I to go sail- 
ime.” 

SP know i 
Kitty, 
“T’m fussy, I am—it’s the truth! 
don’t mind your wife in Oil City, 
But I can’t stand the one in Du- 

bath 


old-fashioned!” said 


“Fran.” by J. Breckenridge Ellis, 
whose latest novel is “The Wood- 
neys,” has been dramatized by Charles 
EK, Dazey and will be produced in Oc- 
tiber by Sam Stern. Mr. Dazey 
wrote “In Old Kentucky,” which has 
had thirty years of successful lifg 


The park of Greeba Castle, Hall’ 


Caine’s home on the Isle of Man, is 
thrown open every day for the pleas- 
ure of tourists. It was visited last 
year by ten tho@sand people. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


from Kindergarten to 


College 


AT THE 


Cunningham, Curtis & Welch Co. 


252 S. Spring Street 


Headquarters for school 
books in California. Any 
text book desired furnish- 
ed. Supplies for any and 
all grades. 


If It’s in Print, We Have It 





PRINTED 
Crepe Delaine 


635c 


A new soft woolen fabric, print- 
ed in beautiful designs and 
dainty colorings. Floral, Dres- 
den and striped effects. Espe- 
cially desirable for early Fall 
dresses—as it combines suffi- 
cient warmth with lightness in 
weight, Width 30 inches. 


(Wash Goods Dept., 
North Aisle) 





Lists 5-2253, -2256, -2257. 
4—-354a 
RESTORATION TO ENTRY OF LANDS 
IN NATIONAL FOREST 


Notice is hereby given that the lands 
described below, embracing 570 acres, 
within the Santa Barbara National For- 
est, California, will be subject to set- 
tlement and entry under the provisions 
of the homestead laws of the United 
States and the act of June 11, 1906 (34 
Stat., 233), at the United States lana 
office at Los Angeles, California, on 
October 24, 1914. Any settler who was 
actually and in good faith claiming 
any of said lands for agricultural pur- 
poses prior to January 1, 1906, and has 
not abandoned same, has a preference 
right to make a homestead entrv for 
the lands actually occupied. Said lands 
were listed upon the applications of 
the persons mentioned below, who have 
a preference right subject to the prior 
right of any such settler, provided such 
settler or applicant is qualified to make 
homestead entry and the preference 
right is exercised prior to October 24, 
1914, on which date the lands will be 


subject to settlement and entry by any 
qualified person. The lands are as fol- 
lows: The 8% S¥% SEY, 

SwW% SEY, the S% SWY%, 

N% SE% SEY, the SWY, 

the S% NWY, SEY, the S%Z NY N 
SE%, the N% N% SWY SEY, 
NEY SW, the NEY NWY, SWY Sec. 
li, TE 7 N. R915 Woes. ei 
acres; the SE% SHY% SEY, Sec. 16, 
listed upon application of Gilbert Rock- 
well, 530 Gladys Ave., Los Angeles, 
California; List 5-2253. The N% NEY 
SwW% SW, the S% SE¥% NWY SWY,, 
sec. 14, the SE4% SE4SE% Sec. 24, 
the E% NE% NE, the 8% SWwy, 
NE% NEY, the NW% NEY, the N&% 
SW% NEY, the SE% NEY NWY, the 
E% SW% NEY NWY, the NwWwy SW, 
NW% Sec. 25, the N% S% NY, Sec. 
26, the N% S%NEY, Sec. 27, T. 6 N., 
R. 14 W., 250 acres; the N% S% NY 
sec. 26, 80 acres, listed upon applica- 
tion of S. C. Tomson, Palmdale, Cali- 
fornia; the N% S% NEY, Sec. 27, 40 
acres, application of John C. Eames, 
1714, Market St., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; List 5-2256. The E™% and the 
S% of W% of Lot 7, the SWY%, of EY 
of Lot 6, Sec. “1, T. 56 N., HX 9s4 Wi 70 
acres; the E% and S% of W&% of Lot 
7, Sec. 1, 60 acres, application of Henry 
Schuler, Acton, California; List 35-2257. 
August 18, 1914. C. M. BRUCE, Assis- 
tant Commissioner of the General Land 
Office. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S&S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal, 
oury 15, 1914 


Non-Coal. 022926 


NOTICE is hereby given that Jerome 
E. Stowell, whose post-office address is 
248 S. Olive St., Los Angeles, California, 
did, on the 11th day of March, 1914, file 
in this office Sworn Statement and Ap- 
plication. no. 022926, to purchase the 
NEY% NW4%, NY NEY, 

Section 25, Township 1 S. 

W., S. B. Meridian, and the stone there- 
on, under the provisions of the act of 
June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone there- 
on have been appraised, at $400.00, the 
stone estimated at $200.00 and the land 
$200.00; that said applicant will offer 
final proof in support of his applica- 
tion and sworn statement on the Ist 
day of October, 1914, before the Regis- 
ter and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, Los 
Angeles, Calif., at 10:00 a. m. 

Any person is at liberty to protest 
this purchase before entry, or initiate 
a contest at any time before patent is- 
sues, by filing a corroborated affidavit 
in this office, alleging facts which 
would defeat the entry. 


FRANK BUREN, Register. 
{Sept. 19] 





By W. Francis Gates 
T seems reasonable that 


should be a slump in artist prices 
this season, though the discount may 
May not reach the ultimate consumer 
—the concert-goer. hes Chicaaa 
Opera Company announces “no opera” 
this year, owing to its chorus men and 
a number of its principals being draft- 
ed in the European war. Various 
other companies may be affected the 
Same way. The result will be a num- 
ber of first, second and third class so- 
pranos and contraltos out of engage- 
ments. Also, every singer in Europe 
who can get to America will bestow 
her presence on us. And the resuit 
will be an over-supply of feminine art- 
ists, singers, pianists and violinists, 
who must enter the concert field, 
though a number of them are primar- 
ily opera singers. As a good many of 
the third class mentioned above will 
not be able to secure sufficient en- 
gagements, doubtless they will enter 
the teaching field, already over- 
crowded, where they will enjoy the 
hard times already felt by the Ameri- 
can teacher for a year or more. 


there 


Of course, the leading artists are al- 
ready contracted by the national man- 
agers and sublet to the sectional man- 
agers. Last season, for instance, John 
McCormack was “sold” and resold 
four times before his voice reached 
his audience. The plans of the great 
concert artists are made and _ their 
tours are mapped out. Most of them 
will answer “present”; who will be 
missing when the concert night ar- 
rives, we will find out later. The 
managers are not telling, just now. 
But there will be plenty of first class 
concerts to attend, in Los Angeles 
and elsewhere, and there are plenty 
to take the place of any missing art- 
ist. The foreign artist will enjoy the 
sight of the statue of liberty, on Bed- 
loe’s island this year more than she— 
perhaps, in a few cases, he—ever did 
before. It will represent more than a 
dolar mark this year, it will mean a 
haven of safety where the cannon 
cease from troubling, and the rifles 
aheyaeerest., 


Last Sunday at Beverly Hills the 
trio of that place, Glenn Knight, ptan- 
ist; Vernon Gray, violinist, and Emery 
McCarger, violoncellist, with William 
A. Steffin, tenor of St. Vincent’s 
church, gave a program of Irish music, 
especially of Irish ballads. 


September dinner of the Gamm 
Club reminded me somewhat of the 
song tournament in Wagner’s “Meis- 
tersinger.” In that opera, you will re- 
member how the contestants gathered 
and sang their songs for the judges of 
the apeistic fray. “Phis wasea “ladies’ 
night” insofar as the program was 
concerned, for the sterner sex was 
only seen, not heard, except in the ap- 
plause. There were five singers on 
the program, one solo pianist and one 
elocutionist. Of those five, there were 
four sopranos. And yet, even with 
such simplicity of voice compass, the 
singers were of so high a grade as to 
keep the close interest of the highly 
entertained audience. There was an- 
other point of dissinularity from the 
“Meistersinger,’” however, and it was 
that the judges of the contest in the 
opera are hidden from the contest- 
ants; at the Gamut Club the judges 
were greatly in evidence. 

Those five sopranos referred to 
were, in the order of the program, 
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Signorina Budrow, of Mexico, singing 
“OQ Mio Fernando” from “La Favor- 
ita sand Arditis “ia Incantatrice”: 
Mrs. Frank H. Colby, in an aria from 
“La Forza del Destino” and “Spring- 
time” by Frederick Brueschweiler; 
Mrs. F. R. Dorn, singing an aria from 
“La Tosca,” a Birthday song by R. fI. 
Woodman and the “Parla” waltz of 
Arditt; and Miss Mabel Sirock, of 
New York, giving “Chanson Provin- 
cale” by Dell Aqua, “Pourquoi” by 
Tschaikowsky and “The Willow” by 
Goring Thomas. Even with all this 
feast of song the boys were not satis- 
hed without calling out Miss Viola 
Ellis, contralto, of New York, who 
sang at the last club meeting. She 
sent to her hotel for her music and 
sang Chaminade’s “Little Silver Ring,” 
De Koven’s “Oh Promise Me” and 
Mary Turner Salter’s “Cry of Rachel.” 


_ Apart from the song numbers, Paul- 
ine Williams, of New York, gave a 
reading of a scene from “The Lady 
Lyons” and Lillian Smith played the 
“Rigoletto” Fantasie of Liszt, two 
numbers by Leschetitzky and Mendel- 
ssohn’s “On Wings of Song.” When 
Symphony Director Tandler was 
espied coming late to the feast, he was 
called out with an ardent welcome 
and voiced his gladness at getting 
hack to Los Angeles from the center 
of Europe’s war scenes. From the 
welcome he received there was no 
doubt as to the hold Mr. Tandler has 
on the affections and admiration of 
the Gamut Club. Altogether, the af- 
fair was a most interesting one and 
fully up to the Gamut Club standard. 


Right here I am going to give the 
Gamut Club a little gratis publicity. 
For its purpose and membership is 
not understood by many men who 
would gladly join this body of 500 or 
600 good fellows. While this club 
Originally was for professional mus)- 
cians, that is a thing long past. Any 
man 1s welcome as a member who is 
straight and companionable, any man 
who enjoys good fellowship, good mu- 
sic, good speeches,—and the rule is, 
short ones—and all this with a fairly 
good dinner. The club thinks more 
of its vocal and instrumental program 
than of its gustatory menu. It does 
not “blow” itself on high-priced ban- 
quets, though it has had programs 
that money could not buy—for  in- 
stance Modjeska, Paderewski and 
Gogorza on one night. To give a list 
of the celebrated artists who have 
dined with and sung or played to the 
club would be like making a roster oi 
the great musicians of the world. 


This season many great artists will 
visit the coast for the first time and 
most of these will visit the Gamut 
Club. Members are brought into 
closer touch with them than could be 
the case at any concert, opera or re- 
cital and generally they are heard to 
better advantage. I never heard 
Ysaye play so interestingly as stand- 
ing on the floor of the club dining 
hall surrounded by intent admirers, 
and Hartmann and Gabrilowitsch, and 
Gadski—and on down the list. The 
spirit of the affair seems to warm up 
the artists, they are stre of their audi- 
tors to start with, they revel in the 
artistic sympathy of their 
they really want to talk, through their 
music, to this bunch of good fellows. 
All this is the reason so many artis- 
tically minded—though commercially 
occupied—men belong to the Gamut 


hearers, 


Club. I cannot talk here about the 
light dues, though the manager of the 
cluby Mr. Cy BASMcCenum will, ii 
called on the phone. 


It is a wise fiddler who lays in a 
supply of strings just now. It is re- 
ported that the former material of 
which they are manufactured has been 
sequestrated by the Austrian and Ger- 
Man governments for food, so small 
will be the sausages. This evidently 
is war at its wurst. Only a small part 
of our fiddle strings comes from Italy 
and even that source of supply shows 
signs of being closed. Either the 
legendary source must be applied to 
—the harmless and necessary feline— 
or our fiddlers will have to take to silk 
strings, and even these, I imagine, will 
be hard to get, as the silk factories of 
Southern France are depopulated by 
war. But there is one cause for re- 
joicing in all this shortage of musical 
and unmusical material. If the war 
continues, one may be able to get a 
meal at a restaurant with nothing 
more painful to endure than canned 
music. 


Alfred Butler, organist at the Sec- 
ond church, C. S., will resume his 
position on the organ bench of that 
church shortly. In his absence, Fred- 
erick Brueschweiler has filled the 
place. The church was fortunate to 
secure so competent an organist for 
its services through the summer. Mr. 
Butler mailed The Graphic a letter 
from HElavre, which letter evidently is 
still undergoing the scrutiny of the 
censors or the fumigation of the 
quarantine, as it has not yet reached 
this department, 


l'irst signs of a new musical season 
opening in Los Angeles always come 
from the Ellis, Orpheus and leyric 
clubs. The Orpheus Club began its 
rehearsals at the Gamut Club house 
last Monday night. The Pyric Cin 
had its first meeting for the season at 
Symphony hall last Tuesday. The 
Lyric will give its first concert early 
mm November. The Ellis Club has 
elected its new officers and is in re- 
hearsal for its first appearance. 


Ralph and Ramona Wylie gave a 
studio recital last Saturday afternoon 
in which the numbers were a violin 
and piano sonata of St. Saens. Bach’s 
frst sonata for violin solo and songs 
by Chadwick. 


Homer Grunn has returned from a 
trip to the Inyo county mountains 
and has resumed teaching at his 
Blanchard building studio. 

Vernon Spencer now has a_ studio 
in the Majestic building, having dis- 
continued work with the Egan school. 


Edna Darch, now Mrs. Mac Murtrie, 
of San Diego, has returned from Eu 
rope after a series of exciting experi- 
ences. For a time her husband was 
unable to get any word from her as 
she was in Dantzig, Germany, and 
communication was cut off. Among 
other things she tells of seeing a ves- 
sel blown up in the North Sea, not 
far from Dantzig. Several other Los 
Angeles musicinas are still in Ger- 
many and have not succeeded in get- 
ting news to their friends here as to 
their whereabouts or condition. 


“Nathan Hale,” by Prof. Henry P 
Johnston of the College of the City of 
New York, will offer a fuller account 
of that hero’s life than has heretofore 
been possible, by reason of the re- 
cent discovery of some old letters and 
journals. Prof. Johnston is an author- 
itv upon that period of American his- 
tory and has made Nathan Hale’s 
career a matter of special interest and 
study. Nathan Hale was a graduate 
of Yale College, "and the volumenis 
very appropriately published by the 
Yale University Press. It wil] appear 
early this month. 
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| Music and Musicians | 


ESTHER PALLISER 
Prima-donna Soprano and Operatic Coach 
French and English diction, specialties 
Phone 10082; T4710 


ROLAND PAUL 
Voice 
Tues., Wed., Fri. & Sat. 323 Blanchard Bldg. 
Mon., Thurs., 318 E. Colorado St., Pasadena 


GRACE JAMES 
Vocal Lessons 
Studio 341 Blanchard Hall 
Phones: 10082; West 1480 


MARION SESSIONS 
Teacher of the Plano Becker Method 
2691 San Marino St. 
Phone 51973. 


MISS GRACE PAGE 
Teacher of Piano. Avatlable for Public En- 
gagements. Studio, 610 Majestic Theater 
Bldg. Res. 1726 Santee St. Phone South 8300 


G. HAYDN JONES 
Tenor Teacher of Voice 
Studio 504 Majestic Theater Bldg. 
Studio A3952 Res. 74487 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, UNIV. SO. CAL. 
W. EF. Skeele, Dean 
Thorough, Modern, and Progressive School 
306 Blanchard Hall Phone 10082 


HATCH & LOVELAND 
“The Music Makers’’ 
Printers, Publishers and Distributors of 
Sheet Music. 412 Blanchard Bldg. 


ACADEMY OF SINGING Phone 10082 
Everything necessary to know in Singing. 
Sight Reading, Ear Training, Harmony. 
JOS. N. WHYBARK, 331 Blanchard Hall 


THE LOS ANGELES MUSIC SHOP 
Octavo, Instrumental, Vocal, Sheet Music 
315-316 Blanchard Bldg. Home 10082 
233 South Broadway. 234 South Hill St. 


ANTHONY E. CARLSON, Basso 
Voice Building, Repertoire, Classic and 
Modern, Lessons in German, French and 
Sight Singing. 506 Majestic Theater Bldg. 


THE SCOVELL SCHOOL 
Dramatic Arts, Stage Dancing, Stage De- 
portment, Oratory. 2 Gamut Club Bldg. 
B’dway 2098 Home F 5437 






































MUSIC SCHOOL 


for Piano, Violin and all Brass In- 
struments; also coach young Artists 
for the Stage and Concert Platform. 
PROF. J. E. NURNBERGER 
Phone: Main 8276. 916 S. Olive 








Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 

Science. Studios and Halls for all pur- 

poses for rent. Largest Studio Build- 

ing in the West. 

For terms and all information apply to 
F. W. BLANCHARD 

233 South Broadway 232 South Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





WILSHIRE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
624 S. Normandie Avenue (one half- 
block from Wilshire Boulevard), will 
open September 29 for its first year. 
Day pupils only. Courses of study the 
Same as in best Basiern schools. New 
building. QOut-door study. Music, Art, 
advanced work in Literature and Mod- 
ern Languages. 
Principal, MISS I. C. PIRRET, 

Curriculum on application. 

Telephone 556090. 


FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in 
the GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. 
Especially attractive quarters of- 
fered for Musicians and Artists. 
For terms, ete., apply to the 
miunager. 

1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif., 
August 10, 1914. 

Non-coal. 05467 

NOTICE is hereby given that Patrick 
Lee, of Calabasas, California, who, on 
February 16, 1909, made homestead en- 
try, No. 05467, for WY 
section 28, Township 1 
W., S. B. Meridian, has filed notice of 
intention to make final five-year Proof, 
to establish claim to the land above 
described, before the Register and Re- 
S. Land Office, Los Angeles, 
on the 28th 


ceiver, U. 
California, at 9:00 a. m., 
day of September, 1914. 

Claimant names as witnesses: Lonce 
Morrison, Tomy Webber, Elmer Steve- 
son, John Foshee, all of Calabasas, Cal- 
ifornia. 

JOHN D. ROCHE, Register. 

{[Sep. 26] 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 


Furopean war has cast before it a 
shadow which threatens to dim in a 
measure the glories of the world of 
art. Perhaps. conditions have arisen 
which a critic some time ago asserted 
would result in the development of a 
bireeenilicsican ‘art, ~namely, the 
shutting out of this country from all 
communication with the old world and 
its inspirations and ideas. However, 
this is unlikely as the critic in ques- 
tion asserted that such a condition to 
be effective would cover a decade or 
nmiore, and everyone hopes and_ be- 
heves that the European tragedy will 
have been played to its end before as 
many months. This must not be con- 
strued as an excursion into the uncer- 
tain realms of prophecy, for no 
prophet can speak with authority 
upon the war. 

K 3K * 

Tt 1s equally dificult to give any 
definite information in regard to the 
proposed exhibition of contemporary 
German art which was to have been 
a feature of the winter season at the 
Art Institute, Chicago. Mr. Abraham 
Poole, who tor several months past 
has been in Munich arranging for this 
exhibition, has not been heard from 
since military operations began, and 
a German exhibition in December and 
January as formerly planned is, there- 
fore, uncertain. The Annual Oil Ex- 
hibition which opens November 3 
may also be affected by the troubled 
times abroad, as there are usually 
about forty canvases contributed by 
American artists living in Europe. 

kk x 

From the current issue of the Fine 
Arts Journal (Chicago) I take the 
foregoing since it is of interest to all 
art lovers and educators in America. 
It is the first cry that has gone up 
from the field of art in America. It 
will be echoed in every large city this 
side of the Atlantic and the end is not 
yet. Just what effect this great con- 
flict will have on the educational prog- 
ress of the world is impossible to 
comprehend at this time. Ten years 
from now we may be better able to 
judge. The concern that Chicago 
voices for her own interests in art 
matters may be taken as»a.criterion 
for conditions in every city in Amer- 
ica where art flourishes. Art is now 
a forgotten luxury in greater Europe. 
Picture conditions if you can. Paris, 
the art center of the world is now a 
barren fortress. Her government of- 
ces, her financial interests, and many 
of her people have fled to Bordeaux. 
Paris is merely an army barracks. 
Ten thousand head of sheep and ten 
thousand head of cattle wander at will 
in the public parks which once were 
the pride of the world. Devastation is 
in their wake, but no matter. A na- 
tion’s life is in the balance and her 
future may depend upon her food sup- 
ply. Well-fed soldiers can fight— 
hungry ones cannot. In view of this 
fact the sheep and cattle in the parks 
are far more to be desired than sculp- 
tured fountains and marble groups. 
The great art galleries have been va- 
cated and the works removed to the 
vaults. The Venus de Milo has been 
secreted—no one knows where. The 
roofs of galleries have been covered 
with sand beds to protect them from 
attacks by aeroplane, and thus does 
Mars make merry in his own way 
while we lift our hands and cry “How 
long, O Lord, how long!” 

x x 


Exhibitions in America the coming 





season are bound to suffer. Import- 
ant shows have been called off and 
others hang in an uncertain balance. 
New York is sure to feel the effect of 
the war im no uncertain measure. 
Why not rely for a time upon Ameri- 
can art? questions the uninformed. 
We hear so much about our American 
school of landscape painting and the 
many capable men who are constant- 
ly adding to its stability and progress. 
Did you ever realize that the majority 
of our best American painters live in 
Europe or pass the greater portion of 
their time on the “other side”? What 
will be left of the world’s art after 
the war is a problem too deep to pro- 
pound at this time. 
Seale 


The art of the late William Moun- 
cey 1s a strange contradiction, a para- 
dox not easy to analyze. The collec- 
tion now on view at the Museum arr 
gallery is one of interest to artists and 
students. JI fear the work does not 
mean much to the men and women 
who look for a canvas that explains 
itself. The “tired business man” and 
the woman who doesn’t “know a 
thing about art but knows what she 
likes” can never hope to learn the se- 
cret of beauty that Mounsey dealt 
with. No one can escape the decora- 
tive charm of Mounsey’s composi- 
tions or fail to revel in the glowing 
lusciousness of his color. But few go 
beyond these superficialities. Moun- 
sey was a Scotchman who lived and 
died in Kirkendbright. He died at the 
age of forty-six and had only been 
painting for about ten years. He 
never saw a Rosseeau or a Monticelli 
canvas until long after his own style 
had been formed and yet he paints 
much like those masters. The spirit 
that inspired Carot, Innes, and Keith 
may be traced in many of Mounsey’s 
works, yet he never was even remote- 
ly influenced by these able painters. 
He developed alone. He had no aca- 
demic training and still he founded a 
scheol and left a lasting mark upon 
the art of his country.” Bilis) wore 
shows skill in drawing, yet few can 
recognize the draftsmanship behind 
his colorful arrangements. The mod- 
ern student is prone to disregard 
drawing for the sake of mere expres- 
sion. Many are likely to paint their 
souls on canvas and let it run off the 
edges. 

— we. 

Mounsey was born for a poet, but 
he had the direct purposes of a Lon- 
don “cabby.” He worshipped nature 
but he never lost sight of man. His 
work seems to form a link between 
the Barbazon school aud the modern 
school. He was a great impressionist 
yet he never painted an impression- 
istic canvas. He interpreted nature 
rather than expressed it and even his 
sketches cannot fail to compel the at- 
tention and admiration of art lovers 
He seldom carried a canvas beyond 
the sketch stage. He seemed to be al- 
ways studying himself and nature and 
Striving to effect a more perfect un- 
ion. He was ever reaching out and 
feeling his way to great heights which 
he never quite attained. He died ata 
period when his great genius seemed 
feepeint a brilliant future. Has %can- 
vases are owned by many of the Euro- 
pean galleries and he deserves his 
place in the Royal Academy. 

* * x 

Following the Mounsey exhibition a 
collection of twelve canvases by Rob- 
ert Henri of New York will be shown 
for a fortnight at the Museum arl gal- 
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lery. This group comprises the Caii- 
fornia studies by the great revolution- 
ist. While these works are here the 
eyes of the art world will be focused 
on Los Angeles as the eastern cen- 
ters are anxiously waiting to see how 
Henri will paint ““the west.” This 
American master has worked in Hoi- 
land, Italy, France, Spain, and Ireland, 
yet he declares that his California 
paintings are his best ones. Several 
of the eastern art publications have 
written asking the Museum manage- 
ment to supply advance notices on 
the success of the exhibit. 
* Ok * 


Recently, at Mission San Juan 
Capistrano, a statue in stone was dedi- 
cated to the memory of Junipero 
Serra. The erection of this statue has 
long been the dream of the curate of 
the mission, Father St. John Sullivan, 
and the memorial is his own personal 
gift. The design is a figure of Serra 
with an Indian boy at his side. The 
sculptor is John P. Van Renschaler of 
San Francisco. I have’ not yet seen 
this work so am unable to dwell upon 
its artistic qualities; the idea, how- 
ever, is an excellent one. Let us hope 
the work is worthily done. 

* ok x 


To assist in bridging the gap which 
exists in America between the artist 
and his economic usefulness, the Art 
Alliance of New York has announced 
Its purpose to establish a central 
depot or headquarters where artists 
may register, where they may show 
their works in a permanent exhibition, 
where they may be directed in secur- 
ing employment or making sales, and 
where publishers, advertisers, man- 
ufacturers and business men engaged 
in buying or handling art products 
may connect directly with the work 
or workman they may be needing. 
The artist's work will not only be 
exhibited but it may be sent out for 
examination. Representatives of the 
leading art organizations and schools 
as well as those constantly in touch 
with the various means of public ex- 
hibition throughout the country will 
compose the board of directors. <A 
committee on organization includes 
Mrs. Ripley Hitchcock, Mrs. Mont- 
gomery Hare, Mrs. John Hays Ham- 
mond, Mrs. A. Evelyn Newman, Mrs. 
Chas. S. Rumsey, Miss Mary Van 
Kleeck, Mrs. Stephen Baker, Mrs. 
Joseph Corrigan, Miss Malvina Hoff- 
man, Mrs. Clarence C. Rice, Mrs. 
Archer M. Huntington, Miss Mary L. 
Willard, Miss Constance Curtis, Miss 
Grace S. DeLuze, and Miss Elizabeth 
Dodge. 


Kk x x 


Similar in character is the Artists’ 
Mart, of which Mrs. Jane Palmer is 
the founder and which has its head- 
quarters and permanent exhibition 
rooms in the Earlington Flotel in 
West Twenty-seventh street. A col- 
lection of Joseph Cummings Chase’s 
there at present, together with paint- 
ings by Martha Walter, whose large 
canvas “Fresh Air Children” is charm- 
whimsical character portraits is shown 
ing, and by Edwin B. Child, Dewing 
Woodward. F. L. AckerammasG. P. 
Gruppe, and others. Large candy 
boxes are shown having for covers 
framed oil paintings of real excel- 
lence, bv Bertram Hartman and 
others. The covers of course detach 
themselves and may be hung up to 
beautify a wall space. The artistic 
merit of alt work used at the Artists’ 
Mart is passed upon by a committee 
headed by Jonas Lea. 

* Ok 


Max Wieczorek has opened a 
charming studio in the Hollingsworth 
Building. Indeed, it is more of a 
gallery than a studio, for it has splen- 
did proportions and quiet green walls 
which Mr. Wieczorek has already 
found a good background for his lat- 
est portraits. Mr. Wieczorek has re- 
cently completed one of his most 
unique and at the same time most suc- 
cessful portraits, it being that of a 


valuable pug dog, which is the latest 
acquisition of a family in which Mr. 
Wieczorek has painted several suc- 
cessful portraits. The latest of the 
series of inree portraits of George 
Chaffey is now completed in the new 
studio and only awaits a frame to 
be sent to the home of one of Mr. 
Chaffey’s sons. The first of these 
portraits is now hung in the Ontario 
Union High School and the other two 
are for Mr. Chaffey’s two sons. These 
portraits are among the best that Mr. 
Wieczorek has done and show a 
strength of painting that he has not 
before exhibited. Mr. Wieczorek will 
pass the summer in doing several im- 
portant commissions and in between 
portraits a sketching trip in the north- 
ern part of the state. He will hold 
an exhibition in the fall, probably 
under the auspices of the Friday 
Morning Club. 


P. J. BACHMANN 
FINE ARTS 


High Grade Picture Framing 
1306 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 


BOOK LOVER'S EXCHANGE 
Loans Latest Fiction and Drama, 2 cents 
aday. Special yearly rate, 

314 Homer Laughlin Bldg. 


GUY E. ALTERTON 
Watchmaker, Jeweler & Engraver 
515 Title Guarantee Bldg. Phone F-88656 
High Grade Jewelry Repairing 


JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 
CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 


217% 8S. Spring 8St., Upstairs 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 


EE ee!” eee 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
FORVE-PETTEBONE CoO., 614 8. Broad- 
way. Main 937; HOMB F087 


SKINNER & COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Exclusive Diamond 
Mountings and Diamond Jewelry 
905-906 Title Guarantee Building F6139 
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Art and Artists 


—_—_ 
INDSTEDT STUDIO 


St. Los Angeles 
Main 7338: Abé6165 


L. A. SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 


Summer Course— All branches taught. 
Special Rates. Est.-Inc. 1887, 
Phone 51657-—6th & Alvarado. Illus. Catalog 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS U. 8. C. 
Leading Art School ef the West 
W. L. Judson, Dean 200 Ave. 64 
Tel. 89086: 375 


L 
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PUBLIC LAND SALE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
August 24th, 1914. 

Non-coal 016965 

NOTICE is hereby given that, as di- 
rected by the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office, under provisions of 
Act of Congress approved June 27, 1906 
(34 Stats., 517), pursuant to the apnpli- 
cation of Charley Merit Decker, Serial 
No. 016955, we will offer at public sale, 
to the highest bidder, but at not less 
than $2.50 per acre, at 10 o’clock a. 6b 
on the 14th day of October, at this of- 
fice, the following tract of land: the 
aes ables Seem 20, T. 1 Sa Re-19 ae 


Any persons claiming adversely the 
above-described land are advised to file 
their claims, or objections. on or before 
the time designated for sale. 

JOHN D. ROCHE, Register. 


ALEX MITCHELL, Receiver. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
August 25, 1914. 





Non-coal 06782 

NOTICE is hereby given that Robert 
H. Baller, of Rose Hill Station, Los An- 
geles, Cal., who, on July 6, 1909, made 
Homestead Entry, No. 06782, for E% 
NEY, Sec. 28, and E% SEY, Section 21, 
Township 1 S., Range 18 W., S. B. Mer- 
idian, has filed notice of intention to 
make five-year Proof, to establish claim 
to the land above described. before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Of- 
fice, Los Angeles, Cal., at 9:00 a. m., on 
the 18th day of October, 1914. 

Claimant names as witnesses: John 
Riley, of Sawtelle, California: Chauncey 
Hubble, of Santa Monica, Cal.: William 
D. Newell, of Los Angeles, California: 
Jacob Nathan, of Los Angeles, Califor- 


nia. 
JOHN D. ROCHE, Register, 





FY. HERE is no difference of opinion 
f as to the value of the services 


rendered this country, and California 
in particular, by John Charles Fre- 
mont as an explorer. Friends and 
critics agree that his frst and second 
expeditions, in 1842 to 1844, accom- 
plished in the face of difficulties which 
would have cost the lives of the entire 
party under a less intrepid and saga- 
cious leader, added tremendously to 
the store of knowledge, possessed at 
that time, of the western portion of 
the continent. From this point there 
is a disagreement. On the one side it 
is claimed that Fremont, having made 
a name for himself as an explorer, 
endeavored to capitalize his popular- 
ity, and that his actions in California 
on the third expedition, which brought 
him to the coast at the time of the 
American occupation, were those of a 
man intent only upon personal ag- 
grandizement. This has been the 
tone, in particular, of a great deal of 
the recent popular literature concern- 
ing the history of the early days of 
California, but in defense of the Path- 
finder, there has just been published a 
volume of great interest and indis- 
putable authenticity of information, 
by Frederick S. Dellenbaugh, which 
places the picturesque figure in a new 
light. The book is “Fremont and 
49, ” atid primarily it is a biography, 
but the most interesting feature is the 
new light it sheds upon Fremont, and 
the strongly supported theory that 
from the first it was intended that he 
should be prepared to do about what 
he did do. 


It is to the powerful coterie of 
politicians which centered about Sen- 
ator Thomas H. Benton of St. Louis 
that Dellenbaugh traces the Fremont 
activities. Benton was Fremont’s 
father-in-law, and was one of the first 
men to see the possibilities of the 
west. It was through his influence 
that the first expedition was author- 
ized, and it was through his daugh- 
ter’s daring to intercept an official or- 
q@er, (or, tathety “iorward it long 
enough after a personal message urg- 
ing her husband for reasons which 
She did not state, to start out again 
immediately, to insure that he would 
Hof neceivesit)ethat the second jour- 
ney was made, carrying Fremont clear 
to California. It was no woman's 
caprice that sent her young husband 
back into unknown wilds, on a dan- 
gerous mission, when she could have 
brought him back. Mrs. Fremont was 
of heroic stuff, too, and she was well 
advised of the great stakes that lay 
beyond the mountains — doubtless, 
more so than President Tyler himselli. 
Nor was it accident that a 12-pound 
howitzer was dragged wearily, and 
unnecessarily along. The gun was 
ridiculous enough for stich an expedi- 
tion, it is true, but that it was taken 
showed the view of the adventure 
taken by its sponsors. However, 
there was no war on that trip either, 
excepting occasional brushes with the 
Indians. 


Coming to the third expedition, 


there are several important points to. 


be noted. Ostensibly, Fremont was 
going out on a topographical survey, 
but, Dellenbaugh remarks, “He pur- 
chased a dozen of the finest rifles to 
be had, with the plan to offer them 
as prizes for the best marksmanship ; 
marksmanship being so important a 
part of topographical work!’ His 
force numbered sixty of the hardiest 


men he could find, and by the time. 


TH EG RAP Ec 


they reached the coast, which they dia 
in a remarkably direct and expeditious 
manner for a party supposed to be 
engaged in geographical work, taking 
the best and most direct trails. his 
troop was one which would have been 
hard to equal on the Pacihe coast as 
a fighting unit. Arriving in Califor- 
nia, moreover, it must be considered 
straige that a purely scientific body, 
interested only in opening new coun- 
try, should have kept in close touch 
with the settlements at Monterey, San 
Francisco, Sutter’s Fort and Sonoma. 

Now, the situation at. that time 
(1846) in California was this: The asi- 
nexation of Texas was known by both 
the Untted States and Mexico to be 
imminent, which meant war between 
the two countries. England was 
pressing her claims upon Oregon, and, 
rightly or wrongly, was believed to 
cherish designs upon California as a 
second Canada. In the event of any 
contingency which would permit an 
English occupation, without open 
clash with United States, it was be- 
lieved one of the British men-of-war, 
which were known to be in neighbor- 
ing waters, would drop anchor in 
Monterey Bay and formally declare 
the territory the property of Great 
Britain. It was of paramount import 
ance that, at the first sign of trouble, 
the American government should be 
represented by a vigorous demonstra- 
tion. This situation is clear from the 
fact that Admiral Sloat was given ex- 
plicit orders that, upon declaration of 
war between Mexico and United 
States, he should raise the American 
flag at the port of San Francisco. 
Then came the Bear Flag revolt, at 
incident which has been the victim of 
its unfortunate inartistic emblem. I1 
the Bear Flag had borne a _ figure 
which looked really like a bear, in- 
stead of something hike a razor-back 
shoat, it would not have been sub- 
jected to so many jibes in years to 
come. 

Fremont has been accused of seek- 
ing personal aggrandizement in tak- 
ing command of the Bear I*lag forces. 
But how could he hope for such ad- 
vantage uniess he knew he was actin 
i. accordance with the wishes of those 
in power at Washington? In the 
event of an English occupation, the 
Bear Flag revolt would have had no 
official status; but with the forces of 
that revolt headed by an officer of 
the United States army the situation 
was entirely different. Thus it was 
fortunate that the captain of the tono- 
graphical survey was a man of mili- 
tary standing. Moreover, Sloat, even 
in the face of his direct orders, was 
slow to act, and went to Monterey 
for a parley with Larkin before rais- 
ing the flag as ordered, and it is not 
impossible to concetve of California 
having been lost forever to the United 
States, only for the opportune pres- 
ence of a topographical survey party, 
compused of sixty men ready for any 
emergency, and headed by one who 
had a fair idea of what emergencies 
might arise. 

This Bear Flag incident, so _ far 
from being a reflection upon Fre- 
mont’s good faith or good judgment, 
ig typical of the entire career of the 
Pathfinder. He was no West Pointer, 
drilled to blind adherence to routine, 
red tape and written regulations. He 
was the explorer — not merely of 
mountain ranges and valleys, but of 
political conditions. He was no more 
the man to wait until,an act of con- 
gress permitted a certain necessary 
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military action, than he was the man 
to wait to build a cantilever bridge 
to cross a stream encountered in the 
wilds. There were no Great Boygs 


for him; obstacles were made to be 
hacked through. Jt was thus, also 
when he became the victim of the 
Stockton-Kearny feud. tle knew 
Stockton to be a man of action, high- 
ly capable, and to have been given 
certain authority by the government. 
Of Kearny he knew nothing, except 
that he also had certain authority. 
It was a fine question for the coniro- 
versialist, but Fremont decided quick- 
ly, and was loyal to Stockton. He 
was court-martialed for it, and found 
guilty, but never sentenced, so im- 
proper did the verdict seem to Presi- 
dent Polk. It was the difference oi 
viewpoint between West Point and 
west of the Rockies. 


This is but one of the many ab-'| 


sorbing new lights thrown upon the 
Pathfinder in this new book. The 
author does not find Fremont a hero 
incapable of error, and he points out, 
upon occasion, where his judgment 
was at fault. But one can always pard- 
on the errors of the man who exercises 
initiative, his virtues being so brilli- 
ant in contrast to those of him who 
is content to wait until the events 
shall themselves indicate the safe 
course to pursue. Fremont’s life was 
a succession of tragedies, despite the 
fact that he won a place in history. 
He had much to do with the acquisi- 
tion of California by the United 
States, but was always in the back- 
ground when the honors were distri- 
buted. He travelled over the finest 
lands in the world, and the richest 
mining country, and died almost land- 
less and quite poor. His deeds were 
such as ordinarily are rewarded in 
life, but only posterity meted out jus- 
tice to him, and then often with a 
grudging hand. Dellenbaugh’s — 
lent volume should do much to re-| 


move what few question marks have 
been standing opposite the record of 
this great westerner. kK. 

(“l'remont and 49,” by Frederick S. 
Dellenbaugh. G. PB» Pumas Sens. 
Bullock’s. ‘i 

Phases of Social Science 

Two new volumes have recently 
been published byes COMcClure and 
Company in the “The National Social 
Science Series’: “A Primer of Politi- 
cal Economy,” by Alfred Bishop 
Mason, and “The Family and Society,” 
by Dr. John M. Gillette, professor of 
sociology in the University of North 
Dakota. The series is under the edi- 
torship of President Frank L. McVey. 
The volume of Mr. Mason is based 
upon a “Primer of Political Economy” 
written by the same author with the 
aid of the late Mr. John L. Lalor, and 
consists of sixteen definitions and 
forty-one propositions covering one 
hundred pages. Mr. Mason expresses 
the hope that the work may be used 
as a text-book in the common schools 
of the country, and recommends that 
the pupils be required to memorize 
the definitions and the captions of the 
propositions. 

Many of the latter are universally 
accepted, and are briefly, clearly and 
logically stated. Some, however, are 
rejected by our best economic writers. 
While our text-books for high school 
pupils should be kept as free as pos- 
sible from controversial matter, it will 
hardly be conceded that they should 
give expression to dogmatic assertions 
and exploded economic theories, even 
though they do conform to the beliei 
of the author. 

It is not true as the author states 
on page 100 that Henry George began 
the battle for the single tax in 1886, 
when he first published his volume en- 
titled “Progress and Poverty.” In one 
form or another the single tax had 
been advocated a century or more be- 
fore Mr. George's noted work ap- 
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peared. Neither do our best authori- 
ties nor the great majority of the 
thinking people today believe the sin- 
gie tax would prove a panacea for the 
evils of society. In three and one- 
hal{ short pages Mr. Mason attempts 
to prove that not only is the single 
tax best, but that with it involuntary 
poverty would cease, everyone willing 
to work would receive good wages, 
and there would be far less suffering 
and sin than there is now. 

Although the present national ad- 
ministration advocates..a tariff for 
revenue only, yet upon the repeal of 
the late protective law it passed an 
income tax law largely for the pur- 
pose of meeting the deficit in the fed- 
eral treasury which it foresaw as a re- 
sult of the repeal measure. However, 
according to”’Mr. Mason®amarif{t for 
revenue only would yield the govern- 
ment much more money than a pro- 
tective tariff. The reviewer also dis- 
agrees with Mr. Mason in the method 
of instruction suggested; for the 
ainount of memorizing, which is al- 
ways tedious and uninteresting, and 
likely to degenerate into a mere mem- 
ory test with the average teacher, 1s 
out of all proportion to the size of 
the volume. 


Dr. Gillette’s volume on “The I'am- 
ily and Society” covers a most im. 
portant subject in an interesting and 
scientific manner. A knowledge of 
the constitution of the family and its 
function in society are basic to au 
understanding of the rise of feminism 
in the modern political and industrial 
worlds. Social reform, in all its vari- 
ous lines af activity, can be wisely 
directed only in the light of that fac- 
tor which is fundamental—the place 
and character of the family. From a 
discussion of the function and evolu- 
tion of the family and the origin of 
marriage, Dr. Gillette passes to a con- 
sideration of current conditions affect- 


ed, where he takes up such practical | 


problems as conditions affecting mar- 
riage and the size of the family, the 
social evil, and divorce. In the last 
chapter, which treats of the biological 
phases of sex and the family, there is 
summarized the discussion on sex or- 
igin, which, though brief, is interest- 
ing, and doubtless will be appreciated 
by those following the trend of eu- 
genic discussion. 


According to the author's preface it 
is hoped the volume “may find a tse- 
ful place in the lives of busy men and 
women.” It is difficult to present to 
the laymen so complex a subject as, 
for example, the biological history of 
sex, in a manner that is both inter- 
esting and accurate.” Dr, Gillette has 
succeeded in a remarkable degree and 
yet it would seem that the following 
passage with a few others which are 
still more complex ought either to 
have been omitted or the thought 
therein contained expressed in more 
simple phraseology: “Under a highly 
industrialized, specialized, interde- 
pendently functioning complex of in- 
dustrial structures,” etc. (“Primer of 
Political Economy,” by Alfred Bishop 
Mason; “The Family and Society.” by 
Dr. John M. Gillette. A. C. McClurg 
& Co. Bullock’s.”’) 


In the September Magazines 


Harper’s Magazine for September 
gives the first of a series of articles by 
W. D. Howells under the general title, 
“In an Ob@=tae seeped,” but 
which may reach the scope of an auto- 
biography of this noted figure in 
American letters. However, if it cov- 
ers only his youthful days, it will be 
interesting, for this first sketch, show- 
ing as it does the great distance a 
man’s mind traverses in his lifetime, 
and coming from a man in Mr. How- 
ells’ position, is an inspiration to the 
ambitious youngster. There is a de- 
lightful bit of personal history of the 
Jefferson family by Katharine M. 
True, telling how little Polly Jeffer- 
son went to join her father in Paris. 
Harrison Rhodes’ series on “Ameri- 
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can Holidays” deals with the ancient 
glories of the various hot springs of 
the southern mountain states. Walter 
FE, Weyl, in “New Americans,” de- 
plores immigration into this country 
at present owing to the transition 
stage, which, he holds, establishes a 
psychological condition the develop- 
ment of which is retarded by the edu- 
cational tasks. Margaret Deland be- 
gins a two-part story, and Booth 
Tarkington’s novel, “The Turmoil,” 
is assuming important dimensions. 
Tarkington seems now to be just 
reaching his mature development. 
There is an interesting array of other 
fiction. 


There is an unusual amount of fic- 
tion in the September Forum, whica 
commonly confines itself to one ofr 
two short stories. The tales are not 
of the ordinary magazine type, how- 
ever, and for those who enjoy the neo- 
fiction, there is a feast of it here. 
“Better Than Democracy” is the title 
of an essay by Sylvester Baxter, in 
which the advantages of a form of 
government in which the franchise is 
expressed through groups of various 
vocations, instead of arbitrary politi- 
cal lines, are outlined. His point is 
that most voting in present conditions 
is ignorant and worse, and the only 
way to get an intelligent electorate is 
to have it express itself in terms of its 
own interests, somewhat in the form 
of labor unions. Frank Harris has a 
sketch of Whistler, and there is a 
long, unhappy poem by Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay. 


Following are the subjects dis- 
cussed in The Theosophical Path for 
Septe.nber: “Biology and Education”; 
“Ts Reincarnation Contrary to Chris- 
tian Doctrine?” “Plotinus the Neo- 
platonist in Modern Christianity”; “A 
Retrospect, and a Consideration of 
Some Present Duties.” The-series of 
“Recollections of a Trip Around the 
World” by Barbara McClung and 
“Plant-Hunting in China” by C. J. 
Ryan are illustrated by the usual ex- 
cellent half-tone engravings from the 
Lomaland plant. 


“Babies and Their Vested Rights” 
is the topic of an article in the Sep- 
tember Nautilus in which John J. 
Lentz declares that what the world 
needs is less attention to the problem 
of trying to produce perfect babies 
and more to giving them a chance af- 
ter they are born. = Mr. and Mrs. 
Towne, Orison Swett Marden, Anne 
Warner, and the other well-known 
contributors to the new thought mag- 
azine, are represented by an array of 
discussions, of mental and _ physical 
matters. 


Notes From Bookland 


“War's Aftermath,’ which the 
Houghton Mifflin Company will 
bring out this month, will have es- 
pecial timeliness and value. It is by 
that earnest advocate of the cause of 
peace, David Starr Jordan, and Har- 
vey Ernest Jordan, and it will pre. 
sent a short, authoritative study of 
the effect of our civil war upon the 
quality of the manhood in the South. 
The authors have considered a wide 
area of vital statistics together with 
economic conditions in the South be- 
fore and after the war and the results 
they present, showing the deteriora- 
tion due to the human waste in war, 
are likely to attract attention. 


Devin-Adair Company will publish 
early in September a new story by 
Philip Gibbs, the young English au- 
thor whose “The Eighth Year,” deal- 
ing with the causes of divorce in pres- 
ent-day England, quickly ran into 
trouble last winter in London. The 
new novel, which appeared in Eng- 
land recently under the title “The 
Custody of the Child,” but will be 
published here as “Beauty and Nick,” 
also has the question of divorce for 
its central theme, although it treats 
the matter from a new standpoint, 
that of the children involved, and its 
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keynote is “It is the child that pays.” 
The “Beauty’ of the title is a fascin- 
ating but selfish woman, and _ the 
“Nick” is her son, who, separated 
from her by the divorce, grows to 
manhood longing for his mother and 
determined to find her. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company an- 
nounce “My Autobiography,” by S. 5. 
McClure, delayed from last spring. 


The biography of “Charles Stewart 
Parnell” by his brother, John Howard 
Parnell, will be published Sept. 19 by 
Henry Holt & Co. It will have full 
details of the statesman’s early years, 


|home life, education, and the influ- 


ences that shaped his later career. 
The author lived long in America, 
passing many years in Georgia and 
Alabama, and the book goes much 
into the activities of the American 
branches of Irish Katharine O’Shea 
Parnell’s account of Parnell’s dJater 
Parliamentary career and of the love 
affair with her which ended it, which 
will be published by the George H. 
Doran Company about the same time, 
the two books will give a compre- 
hensive account of the Irish leader’s 
life and achievements: 


Rutherford Burchard Hayes, Nine- 
teenth President of the United States, 
a two-volume biography by Charles 
Richard Williams, will be a Septein- 
ber publication of the Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. It is based largely on 
Hayes’ diary, which is full and rich; 
his correspondence, and other records 
hitherto unpublished. Another Sep- 
tember issue by this firm will be 
Abraham Mitrie Rihbany’s “A Fair 
Journey,’ an autobiography which 
tells the story of how a young Syrian 
who slipped through the gates of El- 
lis Island with nine cents in his 
pocket has become in twenty years 
an American clergyman occupying the 
pulpit made famous by James Frce- 
man Clarke. A part of the book has 
appeared serially in The Atlantic 
Monthly. 


“Soul-Spur” will be the title of a 
new book by Richard Wightman, 
whose “The Things He Wrote to 
Her” was his initial venture, last 
spring, in authorship. It will be pub- 
lished soon by the Century Company. 


In “The Teeth of the Tiger,” which 
Doubleday, Page & Co. will publish 
this month, Maurice Le Blanc will 
show Arsene Lupin once more in an 
interesting and mystifying predicr- 
mente 


Houghton Mifflin Company will 
bring out this month an unusual book, 
cast in story form, having the title 
“Open Air Politics and the Conver- 
sion of Governor Soothem,” and bear- 
ing as author the pseudonym of ‘‘Jun- 
ius Jay.” As to the personality of the 
author, the publishers say that they 
know only that it is the work of a 
man eminent in public life. The story 
tells of the adventures and discussions 
of a hunting party consisting of half 
a dozen or more men of ability and 
position. Their talk at night covers 
the big topics of the time, and a strike 
by the cook gives concrete interest 
to their discussion of syndicalism. 
Various exciting incidents, culminat- 
ing in the attempted assassination of 
one of the party, provide a plot and 
dramatic interest. The same firm will 
have really in September Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart’s “The Street of Seven 
Stars,” a love story of two young 
Americans in Vienna, which had ser- 
ial publication earlier in the year. An- 
other September publication by this 
house will be Clara Louise Burn- 
ham’s “The Right Track,’ which will 
tell a story of conflicting personali- 
ties and of their being won back to 
happiness by a woman with a more 
spiritual outlook upon life. 


H. C. Chatfield-Taylor’s “Goldoni; 
A Biography,” has been receiving the 
highest praise from Italian critics, 
who unite in declaring that it is the 
best work upon the father of ltalian 
comedy that has been written. Mr. 
Chatfield-Taylor, who has just re- 
turned after a long stay abroad, has 
received several decorations from the 
Italian government in recognition of 
his efforts to bring Goldoni to the at- 
tention of Americans. 


Baroness Orczy, who is in private 
life Mrs. Edward Montagu, lives with 
her English husband on an estate in 
his country. Her father was one of 
the great nobles of Hungary, where 
she was born and where she inherited 
large holdings. 








In the long ago when the financial 
writer was in his teens, he is now in 
the evening of life, in fact almost to 
the sere and yellow leaf, he turned in 
a story to his managing editor which 
started off with the statement, “There 
is no change in the situation.” No 
one would head a story like that be- 
cause the story was told in the first 
line. He has become wiser in the 
years that have gone. He is wiser 
now. There is a change in the finan- 
cial situation, not only at home but 
abroad. And for the better. There is 
money in plenty. There have been 
no failures in Los Angeles, in South- 
ern California. The banks are not 
asking for more margin on loans; se- 
curities are staple, in fact, higher than 
when the local exchange closed the 
last day in August. 


There are few speculators in Los 
Angeles or in Southern California. 
The reason ts apparent. Delivery of 
stock is for cash. There are no mar- 
gins. You pay for what you get and 
a failure to produce the cash means a 
failure to obtain the security. This is 
where Southern California differs 
from other parts of the country. It 
is possible, is probable, that this ac- 
counts for the no failure here. 


You can get money now. You 
could get it in the past. You can get 
it in the future. Why? Because you 
have “the “collateral.” [hat “ise what 
counts. If a ranchman your barley 
crop is behind you and this year it is 
greater than ever and the price at 
the top; 1f your crop is potatoes the 
yield this year was never so heavy; it 
you grow alfalfa the crop this year is 
almost double that of last year. But 
why enumerate. There ts everything 
here that this wonderfully fertile soil 
produces and it is in plenty, indeed, 
more abundant than in many years. 

Bee, Sothern California farmers, 
horticulturists, apiarists, citrus grow- 
ers are not in need of money. They 
have it to lend. And they do. That 
is why the vaults in the big financial 
institutions in this section of the state 
are bulging with money. 


There is a story current that the 
oil production is to be curtailed; that 
the output is to be shut in; that there 
are too many gushers; that the sup- 
ply is largely in excess of the demand. 
es! But there are storage tanks and 
more are building and there is no 
diminution in the price paid for the 
product. True, tank steamers flying 
foreign flags are not sailing from Los 
Angeles harbor or from other points 
on the Pacific coast. Nevertheless, 
tank steamers which fly Old Glory 
are loading, are sailing, are carrying 
the product from the greatest oil 
helds on earth. Operators are not 
“kicking.” The price remains the 
saine. 


Down at the greatest produce mar- 
ket in the world, the Los Angeles 
market, the man who is a truck gard- 
ener 1s happy. His reward, in addi- 
tion to an abundant harvest, is a 
higher price for his produces than 
heretofore. When he backs his wag- 
on, laden with the cruits of his toil, 
against the curb he knows that the 
commission man must meet his terms. 
High cost of living? Yes, but not for 
the producer. He reaps the reward. 
In short, a spirit of optimism every- 
where prevails. 
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Banks and Banking 


New York bankers estimate that 
$25,000,000 in interest and dividends 
on American securities is paid to Eur- 
ope monthly. At the rate of $300,- 
QCO,000 annually, the total capital in- 
vestment of Europe in the securities 
of this country, figured at a 414 per 
cent. return, is approximately $6,665,- 
GO00,000. There is no way to ascertain 
accurately the amount of this coun- 
try’s bonds held abroad, for the great 
majority of bonds are in coupon form, 


'and the name of the owner never be- 


comes known to the issuing company. 
For that reason it is impossible for 
American corporations to furnish in- 
formation regarding the European 
holdings of their bonds. Stocks are 
registered on their books in the names 
of the owners. Bond coupons are us- 
ually presented for payment by banks, 
which receive them from many differ- 
ent sources, and there is no way by 
which the issuing companies can trace 
back to find the name of the owner of 
the bonds. Therefore, the estimate of 
leading international bankers as to the 
total amount of interest and dividend 
payments that go abroad is about the 
only means of getting at the amount 
of our securities held abroad. There 
is other collateral evidence, however. 
that confirms the approximate esti- 
mate of $6,665 ,000,000. 


Congress has passed the bill which 
increases to $1,000 the limit on in- 
dividual deposits in postal savings 
banks. While it was originally passed 
by the house last December, its final 
enactment at this time is due to an 
increased demand, mostly on the part 
of foreigners, for Uncle Sam to care 
for their savings. The cause of the 
recent stimulus is believed to be the 
[uropean war. In addition to increas- 
ing the limit on deposits the bill now 
would limit the amount on which in- 
terest may be paid to $500, and au- 
thorizes the President to use all de- 
posits, except the 50 per cent. redemp- 
tion fund, for governmental purposes 
in cases of emergency. Chairman 
Moon of the post office committee, 
who presented the report in the house, 
explained that the postal savings sys- 
tem was now running at “slight prof- 
it.” He said there was $45,000,000 on 
deposit, representing the property of 
397,000 individual depositors. The 
average deposit was $109, he said. 


Books and Bookmen 


William M. Sloane, professor of 
history in the University of Coluim- 
bia, has made an exhaustive study of 
the growth and development of politi- 
cal parties in the United States and 
of their function in our government, 
which the Harpers will publish this 
month under the title “Party Govern- 
ment in the United States.” Prof. 


‘Sloane goes back to the roots of his 


subject in Colonial times and brings 
it down to our threatened trouble with 
Mexico, as late as last April. Har- 
pers will also publish ex-President 
Taft’s volume on “The Anti-Trust 
Act and the Supreme Court.” 


Among the early fall publications 
of the Bobbs-Merrill Company will 
be “When to Lock the Stable,” by 
Homer Croy, which will appear in 
about two weeks. It is a story of 
happenings in a little country town 


and of the plain people who live there. 
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A week later will come from this 
house Mary Brecht Pulver’s “The 
Spring Lady,” in which are chronicled 
the results of a woman’s running away 
from an artificial life and establishing 
herself in a lovely country town. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company have ready 
for publication also five new novels. 
They are: “The Red Mirage,” by 1}. 
A. R. Wylie, “Nothing But the 
Teuth,” by@krederic S: Isham; ~“Whit- 
takers Dukedom,” by Edgar Jepson; 
“A Tale of Red» Roses,” by George 
Randolph Chester, and “The Adven- 
tures of Kathlyn,” by Harold Mac- 
Grath. 


On the fall list of the Century Com- 
pany is “The Story-Life of Napoleon,” 
by Wayne Whipple, author of “The 
Story-Life of Lincoln” and other sim- 
ilar works. 


Small, Maynard & Co. will publish 
this fall several volumes of biographi- 
cal interest, among them “Tales Out 
of School,” by Camille Saint-Saens, 
the author's personal memoirs; ‘‘My 
Memories,” by Jules Massenet, and 
“Vigee le Brun; Her Life and Friend- 
ships,” by W. H. Helm. 


Putnams will bring out early this 
month Arthur E. P. B. Weigall’s ac- 
count of “The Life and Times of Cleo- 
patra, Queen of Egypt,” which is said 
to portray the serpent of Old Nile 
from a new viewpoint and to judge 
her by the standards of her own times. 
The author has lived long in Egypt 
and has written several volumes upon 
Egyptian history and antiquities. The 
same house will bring out at the end 
of this month Sir G. Maspero’s “Popu- 
ular Stories of Ancient Egypt,” a vol- 
ume that is well known in Europe, 
but is new to this country. 


Macmillans will publish about mid- 
September a revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of “Panama: The Canal, the 
Country, and the People,” by Albert 
Edwards, but will make the publica- 
tion over the author’s real name, Ar- 
thur Bullard. Two chapters of new 
material have been added and the old 
matter revised. The Macmillan Com- 
apny announces a new novel by Jack 
London entitled “The Mutiny of the 
Elsinore,” Charles G. D. Roberts’ 
“Hoof and Claw’ and Herman Hage- 
dorn’s “Faces in the Dawn.” 


Harper’s September fiction will in- 
clude “Looking After Sandy,” in 
which Margaret Turnbull tells the 
story of an orphan boy adopted into 
a large family. 


“Concerning Justice” is the title of 
a work by Judge Lucilius A- Emery, 
who served many years on the bench 
of the state of Maine, to be published 
this month by the Yale University 
Press. The author endeavors to make 
clear the conception of justice which 
should be the ideal to strive for. 


George W- Cable says of his new 
novel, “Gideon’s Band,” that “it is so 
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natural an outcome of my own experi- 
ence, so clear a reflection of my own 
observation through all that time of 
life when observation is keenest, that 
| wonder how I came to leave it so 
long unwritten.” 


Miss F. Tennyson Jesse, author of 
“The Milky Way,” and greatniece oi 
Alfred Tennyson, who left New York 
July 30 for Haiti, intending to sail 
thence to London, is likely to have 
met with difficulties on the way, and 
her friends in New York are trying 
to locate her. 


Mitchell Kennerley has scheduled 
for Sept. 5 “Life’s Lure,” by John G. 
Neihardt, a story of life in a Western 
mining camp. 


"The Magic Tale of Harvanger and 
Yolande’ is a title that carries in it- 
self an alluring promise of mediaeval 
romance. The story, which has 
aroused some enthusiasm in England. 
will be published this fall by the 
George H. Doran Company: It is by 
G. P. Baker, said to be a deaf clerk 
in Woolwich Arsenal. 


George P. Putnam’s Sons will have 
ready soon another of F. W. Bain’s 
charming stories of East Indian my th- 
Ology, which he still calls “transla- 
tions from the Hindu.” Its title will 
be “Syrup of the Bees.” Another 
September novel from the Putnams 
will be “Jean Gilles, Schoolboy,” a 
translation from the French of a 
novel by Andre Lafon, which won the 
prize of $2,000 offered by the Acade- 
mie Francaise for “imaginative work 
of an elevated character.” I[# is said to 
be somewhat in the manner of “Marie 
Claires 


Mary Johnston’s new novel, which 
will not appear for several months, is 
called “The Witch,” and will present 
another of those vivid historical and 
romantic pictures that have won Miss 
Johnston so many readers. Its scene 
will be in the years immediately fol- 
lowing the close of Elizabeth’s reign. 


Arthur Bullard, author of “ Parraitia, 
the Canal, the Country, and the Peo- 
ple,” and of several novels and other 
books under the pen name of Albert 
Edwards, is going to Europe as war 
correspondent for The Outlook. 


Mitchell Kennerley will soon place 
once more within reach of American 
readers Edward Carpenter's anthol- 
ogy of friendship, “Iolaus.” It is 
divided into five sections, which con- 
tain, severally, selections illustrating 
the regard in which friendship was 
held in the pagan world, in Greek life 
and thought, in the poetry of the 
Greeks and the Romans, in the early 
Christian and the mediaeval centuries, 
in the Renaissance and modern times. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish 
early next month a new volume of 
characteristic essays by Arthur Chris- 
topher Benson bearing the title “The 
Orchard Pavilion,” 





$25.00 


LAKE TAHOE 
and “Back” 


$5.00 SIDE TRIP 
from Truckee — 
Stopovers allowed 
on all rail and 
Pullman tickets 
through Truckee. 


OGDEN & SHAST, 


SUNSET 
A 
ROUTES 


LOS ANGELES OFFICES 
212 West Seventh Street 


— Phones— 
Home 10171—Main 8322 


Station, Fifth and Central Av. 


From Southern California Points 
West of and including Redlands 


ON SALE 
DAILY UNTIL OCTOBER 15 


Return Limit 
October 31, 1914’ 


Stopovers at Santa Barbara, Paso 
Robles, Hot Springs, Del Monte 
Junction, Santa Cruz, San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Merced, Stockton, 
sacramento, Auburn and points 
East. 


An Ideal Resort Where You Can Find 
Anything from “Roughing It” t 
Luxury. 


Camps and Hotels Advantageously 
Situated All Around the Lake. 


Fine Trout Fishing, Boating, Tramp- 
ing, Mountain Climbing, Hunting. 


There is no better place to spend 
your vacation, whether it be days, 
weeks or months. The altitude, 
clear, bracing mountain air and 
exercise, will give you an appe- 
tite and make you sleep and you 
will return to your work with 100 
per cent efficiency. 


To San Francisco 

and Oakland 

The only through service 
between the Exposition 
citles— 

Equipment built especially 
for this train— 

Superior dining car service 
Courteous employes 


Devarts 5:15 p. m. daily 


Santa Fe City office 


334 So. Spring Street 
Phone any time, day or 
night—t0517 - Main 738 


FOR SALE 


Well improved, forty-acre ranch 


in limits of El] Centro. 


Two 


houses on property which 13s all 


in alfalfa, fruit and flowers. 


Fully 


covered by water stock. Cement 
pool and pump for drinking water. 


Ready for Subdivision 
Price $25,000 


Address: Box W, Graphic Office, 


114 East Fourth Street, 


Angeles, Cal. 


OPTIMISM 
PREVAILS 


It is but natural that the tre- 
mendous disturbance across the 
seas should react, at first, upon 
this country. The splendid man- 

ner in which this nation with- 

stood the unexpected shock jus- 
tifies the greatest confidence in 
our financial institutions. 


This bank, a strong unit in 
the community’s business life, 
continues steadfast in its faith 
in the brightest business out- 
look. It offers its co-operation 
to those who share this faith 
and are willing to back it up 
with well considered effort. It 
believes that no time in the fu- 
ture holds better promise of 
benefits from mutual relations 
here than RIGHT now. 


eee TRUST 
<= SAVINGS BAN K. 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 


Resources $46,000,000.00 
SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


Equitable Branch—1lst and Spring ( 


Los 


Good Trains for 
Eastern Journeys 


Travelers will find solid com- 
fort and substantial luxury in 
the 


LOS ANGELES LIMITED 
and 
THE PACIFIC LIMITED 


Daily from Los Angeles in less 
than 3 days to Chicago via the 
Salt Lake Route and Union Pa- 
cific Ry. and connecting lines. 
Dining car service is unexcelled. 
Ticket agents will be glad to 
give particulars. 


Los Angeles Offices at 


120 West 6th St. and 
601 So. Spring St. 


Salt Lake Route 





—“T want you to come to Bul- 
lock’s and see the New Books— 
There are so many of them—and 
the Book Store itself is such a dii- 
ferent Book Store from what it 


has been before—and from any 
other Book Store that I know any- 
where— 


—“The books are there—dozens, 
scores, hundreds of them—on ev- 
ery topic—for everyone—from 
those for little tots to those for 
great big full-grown philosophers 
—-who have written books them- 
selves and want the ideas of oth- 
ers— 


—““‘And there is personality there 
—a great big glowing personality 
that comes from sitting at the 
feet of the wise and absorbing 
the crumbs of learning which fall 
from the printed lips of wisdom— 


Personality which is so fraught 
with the knowledge and love of 
the wonderful persons who have 
peopled the world of books these 
centuries of years, that its influ- 
ence seems to bring you into the 
fereepresence of your literary 
friends and acquaintances — Ot 
course you will agree with me 
that the combination of these ele- 
ments must be, and is, atmosphere 
—yes, that’s what you find 1n this 
New oBok Store at Bullock’s— 
The real atmosphere that alwavs 
lives and breathes and has its be- 
ing, where there are real books, 
and real people who know and 
love them in the real way—and 
that is why the reading public 1s 
becoming more and more inter- 
ested every day, and that is why 
1 want you to do likewise—There 
are quantities of interesting new 
books appearing constantly— 


—There is a such a nice new edi- 
tion of Bulfinch’s Mythology, by 
Waomas Bulfinch. TheAge of 
Fable; the Age of Chivalry; le- 
gends of Charlemange; all com- 
plete in one volume, and bound 
in both leather and cloth— 

—Myths and Legends of the 
North American Indians, by 
Lewis Spence. A book of un- 
usual interest to students of prim- 


itive races, presenting a collec- 
tion of picturesque and original 
mythologies— 

—-My Bohemian Days in Paris, 
by Julius M. Price. Delightful 
descriptions and intimate bits of 


real life of this most fascinating 
of cities— 


—-Princeton, by V. L. Collins. A 
complete and most interesting ex- 
position of the work now going 
on ,and a brief, but comprehens- 
ive history of the college from its 
foundation to the present time— 


-~Reducing the Cost of Living, by 
Scott Nearing. A clear, concise 
and logical discussion of the prob- 
lems that enter into the ever-in- 
creasing cost of living—The au- 
thor seems to base his conclu- 
sions on facts, and suggests prac- 
tical remedies— 


—The Battle Cry, by Charles Ne- 
ville Buck. A gripping vital story 
of the Cumberland mountains, 
where the thunderstorms are 
born, and where men and women 
share with the eagles and their 
other neighbors of the outdoor 
world, the ferocity and intensity 
of life under the open skies— 


—The Twenty-Fourth of June, by 
Grace Richmond. In which the 
author of Red Pepper Burns has 
given us a most engaging charac- 
ter study of delightful people, 
surrounded by interesting situa- 
tions, in charming places—and 
the whole enveloped by an atmos- 
phere of pleasing humor— 


—-Love Insurance, by Ear! Big- 
gers, who wrote Seven Keys to 
Bald Pate, the dramatization of 
which has had New York going 
this past year, is a story with a 
plot so unique that it will be 
found a joy to those who are 
looking for something new and 
different in a novel— 


—The Salamander, by Owen 
Johnson, has been most success- 
fully dramatized, and will be put 
on the boards in New York next 
month. Great things are predict- 
ed for it in the way of success as 
a play, and the book has proven 


not only a best seller, but a novel 
that rings a new note in light 
hetion— 


—The Eyes of the World, by 
Harold Bell Wright, author of 
the marvelously popular Winning 
of Barbara Worth, The Shepherd 
of the Hills, and other well known 
successes, 1s, of course, the Big 
Seller of the season especially in 


our Southern California where 
the author makes his home, and is 
so well known and so generally 
loved—It is another story with 
a California setting, and the de- 
scriptions of the orange groves 
blooming at the foot of the sur- 
rounding mountains with their 
snow-topped peaks and _ dark 
green recesses are real word pic- 
tures, and the love story which 
has for its chief interest the 
sweetest, daintiest heroine imag- 
inable, is intense in its interest— 


—Tik Tok Man of Oz. The fast 
Frank Baum triumph, cannot but 
bring much joy to the youngsters, 
for as usual it takes them to 
wonderful countries peopled by 
marvelous kings and queens who 
are attended by the most amaz- 
ing of subjects, and where the 
happenings are such as only Mr. 
Baum can create—and did you 
know that the Oz books are being 
done into splendid pictures and 
that the films are all that. could 
possibly be desired? Naturally 
this will mean even more fame 
for these famous books— 


—But in books for children as in 
books of all lines, the constant ar- 
rivals will interest you more than 
you realize, so don’t delay any 
longer but go to Bullock’s New 
Book Store and discover for your- 
self just what a worth-while, np- 
do-date Book Store it is— 


—First Floor—Rear— 





